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SEPTEMBER, 1939 


AN ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARY 


- this issue the New England Quarterly indulges in the 
unusual gesture of calling its readers’ attention to the 
merits of a sister periodical, Yankee, which is now in its fifth 
year and going strong. Like the Quarterly, this periodical is 
devoted to the interests of New England and New England 
people. Unlike the Quarterly, it is a monthly magazine on the 
popular level, and thus is able to make use of illustrations, 
stories, pocms, and a variety of special feature departments. 

Among these are an excellent book-review section; a 
monthly almanac of coming events in Yankeeland; a column 
of spirited letters to the editor; sections devoted to New Eng- 
land gardens and cooking recipes; publicity for New England 
resorts, sports, and summer theaters; and illustrated thumb- 
nail sketches of “Smart Yanks.” 

Perhaps the most individual of the departments is the 
Swopper’s Columns, through which, for a minimum of fifty 
cents, you can negotiate the exchange of an old sugar bowl, 
“three-face pattern,’—the swopper has the lid already—for 
a pair of Siamese kittens; or an eager swopper will give you 
the dress off her back—if you have a size 16 or 18 back—for 
a copy of Susan Anne’s June Days. 


427 
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The illustrations, plentiful and of a high order, and the 
spicy and interesting stories and sketches.help to maintain 
a strongly New England flavor throughout. In politics Yankee 
is Republican but not obtrusively so; it has been known to 
print an editorial by a Democratic governor of Maine. The 
subscription price of $3.00 a year may be sent to Dublin, 
New Hampshire; and we cordially recommend subcsribing 
for Yankee as a companion magazine with the New England 
Quarterly. 
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wramic Drawing of Pattee’s Caves, North Salem, New Hampshire 








THE “IRISH MONASTERY” AT 
NORTH SALEM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HUGH HENCKEN 


HE press has recently given considerable prominence to 

a curious group of ruins at North Salem, New Hamp- 
shire. These have been brought to public notice through the 
efforts of Mr. William B. Goodwin, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, who has acquired the land on which they are found and 
done much to excavate and restore the structures. Mr. Good- 
win has tentatively put forward the suggestion, which in the 
hands of the press has assumed a more definite and sensational 
form, that the buildings were really an Irish monastery estab- 
lished by sailor monks, like those who settled in Iceland before 
the Norse occupation there in the latter part of the ninth 
century. Such monks in the New World might, he thinks, 
have been seeking solitude beyond the sea and peace from 
Viking raiders. 

Mr. Goodwin has with great kindness and generosity al- 
lowed the writer to examine the site and to use all his histori- 
cal notes. He has also supplied the accompanying panoramic 
drawing of the site (Figure 1) and the plan (Figure 2).' 
It is consequently to be regretted that the evidence does not 
seem sufficient to prove Mr. Goodwin’s suggestions correct. 
But it is safe to say further that if pre-Columbian European 
remains are to be found on our coasts, it will be through the 
energy and: perseverance of such investigators as Mr. Good- 
win. 

It should also be made plain from the outset that there is 
a positive as well as a negative side to this question. It is not 
enough to supply evidence against the view that the site is 
an Irish monastery. Toward a constructive end, the writer, 

1 The various structures have been given corresponding letters in the two 
illustrations. 
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being unacquainted with American antiquities, can only ap- 
ply general archaeological criteria. On this basis, however, it 
is possible to advance the conclusion that at least a part of 
the buildings was the work of Jonathan Pattee between 1826 
and 1848, though there seems to have been a slightly older 
nucleus. 

The place, known locally as Pattee’s Caves, lies three quar- 
ters of a mile east-north-east of North Salem Post Office.” It 
is in wooded country upon a hillside which slopes quite steep- 
ly to the east. The accompanying plan (Figure 2) and the pan- 
oramic drawing (Figure 1) will give an idea of its appearance. 
B on the plan is the cellar-hole of the house occupied a cen- 
tury ago by Pattee. Around and adjoining it are numerous 
rough masonry buildings of gneiss and bastard granite, mainly 
without cement or plaster, though this appears in a few iso- 
lated patches. Some are subterranean or semi-subterranean. 
A surprising feature is the fact that many are roofed with 
huge flat stones, and the walls also contain many big blocks. 
Some structures difficult to interpret seem to be mere retaii- 
ing walls for artificial banks of earth, but H suggests more the 
foundations of a building. The most remarkable part of the 
site is what Mr. Goodwin calls the Y-Cavern (Y in Figure 2), 
a narrow branching subterranean passage lined with stone 
walls, roofed with flat slabs, and provided with numerous 
niches and a long drain. Other parts of the site are also 
equipped with drains. 

Close to the Y-Cavern is a large flat stone (S in Figure 2). 
All around its upper surface, a little way in from the edge, 
there is cut a narrow channel with an outlet at one end, obvi- 
ously designed to catch and draw off some liquid. It has been 
impossible to resist calling this the Sacrificial Stone, though 
naturally sacrifices requiring such an object cannot be con- 
nected with Irish monks. 


2 The site is enclosed by a high fence and the key to the gate is kept by 
Mr. Henry Abbotson of North Salem. 
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Comparison is suggested with the so-called lye-stones for- 
merly used in New England. Those have such channels, 
though the enclosed space is much smaller in diameter. A 
hogshead full of ashes was put in the middle and water was 
seeped through to wash out the lye.* The stone at Pattee’s 
Caves, while differing from true lye-stones, may perhaps be 
something related to them or suggested by them. 

But to interpret the bulk of the structures is very difficult. 
Some might have served to house chickens, calves, or pigs, or 
to store roots, vegetables, tools, and other appurtenances of a 
farm, but their size and number seem entirely out of pro- 
portion to the Pattee house, which was not large. 

As for the one known occupant of the site, Jonathan Pattee, 
Mr. Goodwin has discovered the essential information. About 
1826 Pattee committed a robbery and eluded search by fleeing 
to this place. About 1832 to 1835 he built the farmhouse, 
whose cellar-hole (B in Figures 1 and 2) is still to be seen. 
Here he lived with his large family until his death in 1848. 
In 1855 the house was burnt down, and shortly afterward the 
place was used as a quarry by the builders of a bridge. Hence 
there must have been even more of the stonework at one time. 
There seems to be little reason to doubt that the existing 
cellar-hole is that of Pattee’s house. The evidence that Mr. 
Goodwin has collected makes it clear that Pattee lived at this 
place, and no other cellar-hole exists in the neighborhood. 
Two burnt ends of joists attest the destruction of the house 
by fire. 

The local tradition, supported by the surviving members 
of Pattee’s family, is that he built all the buildings. Mr. Good- 
win, however, has obtained the evidence of a reliable and edu- 
cated witness that Pattee’s youngest son told him his father 
did not build the structures but “improved” them, a term 
capable in older usage of the meaning “occupied and kept 


3 Information from Mr. Goodwin and from Mr. Douglas S. Byers, Director 
of the Department of Archaeology, Andover Academy. 
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up.” The available evidence discussed in the following pages 
suggests that each of these traditions may contain a part of 
the truth. : 

Mr. Goodwin's work on the site has unearthed num- 
erous objects which throw further light on the question of 
date. A quantity of bricks have been found like those in the 
houses of North Salem that go back to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. These presumably once formed the chim- 
ney of the Pattee house. A considerable amount of broken 
china and other objects have also turned up, and these, ac- 
cording to Mr. Goodwin, who is thoroughly conversant with 
early New England, date roughly from 1790 to 1850. Hence 
all these objects could perfectly well represent the possessions 
of the Pattees, or possibly in a few cases those of immediate 
predecessors. 

A number of other objects have kindly been forwarded to 
me through Mr. Goodwin. These include some corroded 
pieces of iron, a pewter spoon, a gunflint, a small hone, three 
animal teeth, a basalt pebble, a piece of natural stone, and 
another L-shaped piece of stone. It has been suggested that 
this last is part of a stone lamp, but close inspection has con- 
vinced the writer that it is also natural. Certainly there is no 
reason for assuming that any of these objects belong-to an 
early European culture. 

Mr. Goodwin has also forwarded a photograph of a stone 
which he suggests is a mace and compares with an object 
found by Professor V. Gordon Childe at Skara Brae, a Bronze 
Age village in the Orkney Islands.* Judging from the photo- 
graph, the object from Pattee’s Caves could be a natural piece 
of stone. At any rate, it does not appear to bear more than a 
generalized resemblance to anything found at Skara Brae. 
But even if it did, an object dating from many centuries before 
Christ could not be used as evidence of a Christian monastery 
of the ninth or tenth century A.D. 

Mr. Goodwin also tentatively suggests that some marks on a 


4 V. Gordon Childe, Skara Brae (London, 1931), Plate XLI, Figure 2. 
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stone at the site are runes. A careful inspection failed to con- 
vince the writer that they were anything more than random 
scratches, perhaps natural. In any case, genuine runes would 
prove at this time not Christian monks, but their enemies, 
the pagan Norsemen. 

But there is one find which may indicate that part of the 
site is older than Pattee’s time. This is a much decayed stump, 
evidently of white pine,® immediately behind and presumably 
later than Structure A (see Figure 2). This stump is too rotten 
to permit the counting of the rings, but it was about two feet 
three inches in diameter when found. An examination of 
four recently cut pine stumps in comparable positions at the 
site showed that it had taken these trees an average of six years 
to increase their diameter by one inch. Applying this scale of 
growth to the stump, one gets an age of about 162 years. To 
this, one must add time for the stump to reach its present state 
of extreme decay. Persons familiar with local conditions esti- 
mate this at fifty years. This would mean that the tree might 
have started to grow about 1728. If one takes the extremes of 
the stumps examined instead of the average, the range of pos- 
sibilities is from 1652 to 1769. Mr. Douglas S. Byers, Director 
of the Department of Archaeology of Andover Academy, has 
made an independent estimate, according to which the tree 
began to grow about 1800. All these calculations are naturally 
no more than very rough guides, but they do suggest that 
the tree antedates Pattee’s appearance in 1826 though it does 
not antedate the white settlement of New England. 

A careful examination has made the writer believe that 
the tree is later than Structure A. The soil in which it grew 
is three feet higher than the floor of that structure and appears 
to have been piled against its rear wall after the building was 
finished.*® 


5 That it is white pine is the opinion ot Mr. Roscoe Whitney, who super- 
vised Mr. Goodwin's work on the site. 

6 Here only soil under the stump has been considered. Soil has recently 
been dumped over the stump. 
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The writer spent an afternoon digging around the stump, 
and found that its roots avoided all large stones, perhaps 
fallen from the walls of the ruined structure or left unused 
by the builders. With one exception they avoided the walls in 
the angle of which they had grown. The exception was a large 
root that had gone downwards three feet and had then turned 
under the wall of Structure A. 

Hence the stump, while offering no evidence of high an- 
tiquity, does strongly suggest that Structure A at least is older 
than Pattee’s occupation. Consequently there may have been 
an earlier nucleus to the site. This would perhaps explain 
why Pattee filed thither to hide in 1826. Unfortunately there 
is no evidence as to what else may have belonged to this nu- 
cleus, since Structure A seems to be much like the other build- 
ings. Its walls are partly of gneiss and partly of bastard gran- 
ite, including one block about six feet long. The part nearest 
the stump was once covered by an immense slab of bastard 
granite, which has now fallen inside. 

Considerable evidence from literary, historical, and archae- 
ological sources has been put forward by Mr. Goodwin, to 
suggest that Pattee’s Caves were really built by a settlement 
of Irish monks such as those who are known historically to 
have been in Iceland before the Norse settlement there. First 
in importance are four passages from early Icelandic litera- 
ture dealing with a country called White Man’s Land or Ire- 
land the Great, which lay somewhere across the sea. These 
references, however, appear to relate not to the North Ameri- 
can coast but to a land which has little real substance. This is 
the opinion of most Norse scholars today,’ and 2 brief exam- 
ination of the passages is enough to show why. 

The first of these references is in the Landndmabok;’ an 
ancient and on the whole reliable text, which describes the 
settlement of Iceland by Norwegian colonists in the latter 

7 See: for instance, G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, The Norse Discoverers of 


America (Oxford, 1921), 189. 
8 For trnslation, see Gathorne-Hardy, 189. 
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part of the ninth century of our era. But the reference quoted 
by Mr. Goodwin is not on a par with the rest. It concerns 
Ari Marsson, who was driven by storms to White Man’s Land 
or Ireland the Great, which “lies westward in the ocean near 
Wineland the Good: it is called six days’ sail west of Ireland: 
Ari did not succeed in getting away from there, and he was 
baptized there. This story was first told by Rafn, the Limerick- 
farer, who had long been in Limerick in Ireland. Thorkell 
Gellison stated that Icelanders say, who heard it from [Earl] 
Thorfin in the Orkneys, that Ari had been recognized in 
White Man’s Land, and did not succeed in getting away from 
it, but was held in great honour there.” 

There are many unconvincing features about this tale. The 
first is the implied crossing of the Atlantic in a Viking ship in 
six days. Secondly, the account is not on the same footing as 
those of the Wineland voyages, for in these explorer and 
crew came home to tell perfectly substantial and reasonable 
stories, whereas Ari Marsson never returned from his remote 
but apparently Christian country. In the third place, the tale 
was reported first by a Norseman of Limerick, and this makes 
one wonder whether there may not be some relationship be- 
tween it and the early Irish accounts of voyages to distant 
places in which any original basis of fact is heavily overlaid 
with the fantastic. The additional story attributed to Thorfin 
is admittedly nothing but hearsay. 

The second reference is from Manuscript AM 770, which 
says in substance® that behind Wineland lies White Man's 
Land; that people formerly sailed there from Ireland; and 
that Irishmen and Icelanders had recognized there Ari Mars- 
son and Katla of Reykjaness, “of whom nothing had been 
heard for a long time, and who had been made a chief there 
by the inhabitants.” 

This is obviously another version of the story in the Land- 
ndmabok, and it contains in the mention of voyages from Ire- 


® For translation see E. F. Slafter; Voyages of the Northmen to America 
(Prince Society, Boston, 1877), 78. 
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land another hint of a connection with the fabulous tales of 
Irish navigators. 

The third reference is contained in the EZyrbyggja Saga” 
and concerns the voyage of an adventurer called Bjérn As- 
brandson, who sailed away from Iceland in a northeast wind, 
and the saga adds, “Naught was heard of that ship for long 
after.” The ominous tone of this remark is enhanced by the 
fact that at least one version of the saga adds that he sailed late 
in the season. In early Iceland, voyages that started late were 
regarded as perilous. 

Next in the saga comes a long section dealing with the re- 
appearance of persons who had recently died. Immediately 
after this follows the account of the adventures of Gudleif, 
son of Gunnlaug, who made a trading voyage to Dublin. Off 
western Ireland Gudleif's ship was caught in a storm and was 
carried southwestward to a strange land. According to the 
story, the mariners surmised that the inhabitants spoke Irish, 
but since they were plainly uncertain, this point is not evi- 
dence of a remote Irish colony. In any case, the natives were 
hostile and would have killed or enslaved them. had it not 
been for the intervention of an aged chief, who addressed 
them in Icelandic. This personage refused to give his name 
and said that he did not want his friends and relatives coming 
to look for him, but he enquired after and sent gifts to the for- 
mer mistress and to the illegitimate son of Bjérn Asbrandsson. 
Therewith he allowed Gudleif to return home, as he did 
by way of Ireland. From this story it was assumed in Iceland 
that the aged chief was indeed Bjérn Asbrandsson, who had 
sailed from Iceland long before. But the tellers of the saga 
evidently suspected that this story was only a sailors’ yarn, 
for they added a note of caution, “But no other true token 
have men thereof other than these even now told.” 

Although White Man’s Land is not mentioned by name 
here, this account has features similar to the others. It comes 


10 For translation see W. Morris and E. Magniisson, The Story of the Ere- 
Dwellers (London, 1892), 134 and 179. 
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by way of Ireland, and the strange country is associated with 
Ireland. This again suggests a connection with Irish stories 
of fantastic voyages. Also, an Icelandic mariner who has never 
gone home appears as a personage of importance in it. 

On the whole, these tales seem more like attempts to explain 
what happened to sailors who never returned to Iceland than 
accounts of actual voyages. They seem also to belong to a still 
broader class of European story in which mysterious islands 
in the western ocean are the abode of the dead. The dead, 
who occasionally are represented as important personages, 
are prevented by various means from leaving the islands. 
Tales of this kind go back at least as far as Plutarch." On the 
whole, therefore, these stories of White Man’s Land may be 
considered more as folk-tales than as history. 

The fourth reference to White Man’s Land is of a different 
character and occurs in the undoubtedly historical account 
of the visit of Thorfin Karlsefni to North America,” in the 
early part of the eleventh century. In Markland, north of 
Wineland, the expedition caught two native boys, to whom 
they taught Icelandic. ““They called their mother Vaetilldi 
and their father Uvegi. They said that the savages’ country 
was governed by kings, one of whom was called Avalldamon 
and the other Valldidida. They said that there were no houses 
there: people lived in dens and caves. They reported that 
another country lay on the other side opposite to their own, 
where people lived who wore white clothes, and uttered loud 
cries, and carried poles, and went with flags. It is thought 
that this was White Man’s Land or Ireland the Great.” 

Consideration shows that this is not really evidence. The 
native boys were trying to explain in Icelandic the customs 
of a neighboring people. What their captors understood of 
this description was orally transmitted for a considerable 
period. Karlsefni returned from North America to Greenland 
about 1023, and no sagas were written down until the latter 


11 Hugh Hencken, Archaeology of Cornwall (London, 1932), 34 ff. and 63. 
12 For translation see Gathorne-Hardy, 65. 
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half of the twelfth century. Furthermore, it was only sur- 
mised that this was White Man's Land, and it was not visited 
by Karlsefni’s expedition. Obviously such a story cannot be 
used as evidence of an Irish monastic community in North 
America. As for the names of the parents of the native boys 
and those of their rulers, they defy philological comparison 
with European or other languages. No doubt they were not 
understood correctly in the first place, and must have become 
further garbled as the story was repeated. 

Another piece of evidence which Mr. Goodwin has kindly 
placed at the writer’s disposal is the result of his research into 
the history of the land adjacent to Pattee’s Caves, its occu- 
pants, and the buildings that they built down to 1645. Since 
it has not been possible to find any evidence relating to Pat- 
tee’s Caves at that time, it has been suggested that they may 
be older than the white settlement of the area. But in the 
writer's view, the evidence points to their being considerably 
later than 1645. 

Pattee’s Caves have also been compared to the prehistoric 
Bronze Age settlement in the Orkney Islands called Skara 
Brae™ and to other ancient remains in the British Isles. It 
may be said in this connection that such resemblances as exist 
are purely superficial and are no more than one would expect 
between primitive buildings of dry masonry in different 
localities. But in any case, resemblances to pre-Christian and 
non-Christian buildings are not evidence that Pattee’s Caves 
were monastic. 

If one now examines the early Irish monasteries themselves, 
such sites as Nendrum,” Inis Murray,’* Glendalough,” 


18 W. A. Craigie, The Icelandic Sagas (Cambridge, 1919), 31. 

14 V. G. Childe, Skara Brae. 

15 H. C. Lawlor, The Monastery of Saint Mochaoi of Nendrum (Belfast, 
1 . 
<= W. F. Wakeman, Journal of the Royal Historical and Archaeological 
Association of Ireland, Fourth Series, vm (1885-1886), 175 ff. 

17 Robert Cocherane, Ecclesiastical Remains at Glendalough (Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, 1911-1912). 
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Church Chancel. 

Exedra. 

Site of Cell (?) 

Foundation of Walled-in Square. 
Stump of Round Tower. 

Site of very early Pottery. 

Remains of Paved Paths (or Floors). 
Site of Monks’ Seat (?) 


Gates of Inner Cashel. 


Remains of Circular Building. 
Circular Cell (?) 

Fragments of very ancient Walls. 
Angle of Walls where Bell was found. 


Sites of circular or oval Buildings. 


Brazier’s Workshop. 

Deep oven or Sweathouse (?) 
School. 

Remains of Square Building. 
Modern wall built around Church. 
Sundial. 

West Gate of 2nd Cashel. 

West Gate of grd Cashel leading to Quay. 
Foundation of Janitor’s Cell. 
Circular Hollow. 

Large Midden. 

Causeway. 

Mounds of bones. 

Monks Well. 

Modern Bungalows. 

Modern Fences. 

Graves. 
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Kells,*, Clonmacnois,’® and Gallen,” the four following 
archaeological characteristics are seen to be common to most 
of them: 


Surrounding walls called cashels. 

Small rectangular churches. 

Round towers. 

Numerous graves, often accompanied by 
inscribed or ornamental tombstones. 


The accompanying plan of the Monastery of Saint Machaoi 
of Nendrum* (Figure 3), founded about 445 and apparently 
destroyed by Vikings in 974, shows all these essential features, 
not one of which is to be found at Pattee’s Caves. 

Mr. Goodwin has indeed suggested that the semi-circular 
wall (I in Figure 2) was the cashel. But this is not a surround- 
ing wall like the cashels of the Irish monasteries. It has also 
been alleged that the Y-Cavern (Y in Figure 2) was the church, 
but the early Irish churches are small rectangular buildings 
always above ground and entirely without resemblance to 
this underground passage. Furthermore, they are seldom of 
dry masonry like Pattee’s Caves, though there are exceptions 
such as the oratory at Gallerus and the primitive monastic 
buildings on Skellig Michael.” But all these, on the whole, 
are built of smaller stones than Pattee’s Caves. 

As for a round tower, Mr. Goodwin's site has no sugges- 
tion of one. 

With regard to graves, Irish monasteries usually contain 
many of all periods down to the present, and often yield very 


18 John Healy, Historical Guide to Kells (Dublin, 1920). 

19 Anonymous, Clonmacnois (Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, 
1906-1907). 

20 T. D. Kendrick, Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
LXIx (1939), 1 ff. 

21 Reproduced by permission of the Belfast Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society from H. C. Lawlor’s book, The Monastery of Saint Machaoi of 
Nendrum. 

22 Adolf Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland (Dublin, 1932), 1, Plate 12 
and Plates 3 and 4, respectively. 
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early tombstones with inscriptions and ornament. At Nen- 
drum, which was abandoned early, groups of graves (36 in 
Figure 3) were found scattered about and also characteristic 
tombstones with sculptured crosses. But nothing of this kind 
has been found at North Salem. It may be objected that an 
Irish monastery in the New World might not have been 
occupied long enough for these things to accumulate, but one 
would expect at least a few to come to light in an excavation 
at a colonial monastery. Mr. Goodwin has indeed found in 
the vicinity of the site two piles of stones that he suggests 
may be cairns, but cairns in Ireland are pagan, not Christian, 
graves. 

There is a single feature shared by Pattee’s Caves and early 
Christian sites in Ireland. This is corbelled vaulting, which 
appears in a very rudimentary form in the Y-Cavern. Corbel- 
ling is a method of roofing in stone. The principle differs 
from that of the arch in that the stones are not laid radially 
to a circle but horizontally. Each stone projects inward a little 
beyond that below it, so that two converging walls are formed. 
At the top the space between them is spanned by a single stone. 
But such a similarity in building methods between New 
England and Ireland means very little. For corbelling in 
various forms occurs also in the Minoan and Mycenaean 
civilizations of the Aegean, in Western Europe at the begin- 
ning of the Bronze Age, in the Maya civilization of Middle 
America, in a peculiar local architecture of southeastern Italy 
today, and in many other places. It is really a quite simple 
builders’ device and was obviously invented again and again 
by different people. Consequently by itself it cannot be con- 
sidered as evidence of Irish origin. Mr. Goodwin has also 
found primitive-looking corbelled structures at Upton and 
Hopkinton. The writer has visited only that at Upton, but 
it appeared to bear only a generalized resemblance to early 
European structures of widely varying dates. 

The techniques of building seen at Pattee’s Caves also 
supply evidence against an early Irish origin. For instance, 
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the masonry of most of the structures has much in common 
with that of Pattee’s cellar-hole. One notices especially the 
use of extremely large blocks of stones. Some of the buildings 
also exhibit two kinds of drill marks unknown in early Chris- 
tian Ireland and patches of modern-looking plaster. But it 
would of course be possible to argue that drill marks and 
plaster are traces of Pattee’s “improvements” on something 
much older. 

A point in his favor which Mr. Goodwin seems to have 
overlooked is the likeness of the Y-Cavern to early Irish struc- 
tures called souterrains. But true souterrains are much lower 
inside than the Y-Cavern. 

Though it is difficult to accept the view that Pattee’s Caves 
are the work of an early Irish colony, the site deserves more 
than a merely negative conclusion. Though the writer is ill- 
equipped to make a positive statement, a few suggestions may 
be put forward. In the first place, the site no more resembles 
the Norse remains of the Viking Age in Scandinavia, Iceland, 
and Greenland than it does the early Irish monasteries. It is 
also most unlikely to be the work of the local Indians.” It 
must therefore date from after the white settlement of New 
England in the early seventeenth century. 

None ot the objects found by Mr. Goodwin appear to be 
older than 1790. The age of the white pine stump, which 
seems to be later than Structure A, need not be inconsistent 
with this date, since it can be fixed within broad limits only. 
But it would seem to be a fairly good indication that at least 
Structure A was built before Jonathan Pattee’s appearance 
in 1826. This would seem to reconcile the two local traditions, 
one that Pattee built the “caves,” and the other that he im- 
proved them. 

The large size of the stones has caused much wonderment, 


23 The writer is obliged for this information to Dr. A. V. Kidder of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and to Messrs. Douglas S. Byers and Fred- 
erick Johnson of the Department of Archaeology, Andover Academy, all of 
whom have visited the site. 
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but it is safe to conclude that in such work skill, ingenuity, 
and patience are more important than main force. This view 
is based on the writer’s experience when in charge of a gang 
of Cornish quarrymen excavating native Celtic houses of the 
Roman period.** Two or three of these men, experienced at 
this sort of work, shifted with very little effort stones equal to 
all but the biggest at Pattee’s Caves. For tackle they had only 
rollers, planks, and crowbars. This suggests that Pattee and 
his numerous family, provided with time and perhaps a team 
of oxen, would have found no insuperable difficulty in build- 
ing the caves. It may be noted in this connection that Mr. 
Goodwin says he has found many shoes of oxen at the site. 
That the skill to do this kind of work was not wanting locally 
is attested by the numerous old barns in this part of New 
England, built on foundations containing enormous stones.” 
Dr. George Woodbury, of Manchester, New Hampshire, has 
kindly informed the writer that on property that has been in 
the hands of his family for many generations are two dams, 
one built in 1748 and the other in 1800, each of which con- 
tains stones even bigger than those in Pattee’s Caves. In his 
view the site represents merely an exaggeration of the normal 
local mode of building. 

Perhaps the final answer to our problem is to be found in 
the tradition, alive today at North Salem, that Pattee was 
an eccentric. 

“24 Hugh Hencken, “An Excavation by H. M. Office of Works at Chysauster, 
Cornwall, 1931,” Archaeologia, Lxxxm (1933), 237- 


25 This information has kindly been supplied by Dr. George Woodbury 
and Messrs. Douglas S. Byers and Frederick Johnson. 
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A PIONEER IN INDIAN FOLKLORE: 
JAMES ATHEARN JONES 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


VEN among students of literature the name of James 

Athearn Jones is not familiar today. In his own lifetime 
he was a relatively obscure figure, a lawyer, editor, and ro- 
mancer who tried his hand at various literary exercises with- 
out achieving signal success in any. But to the literary his- 
torian Jones’s name is worth recalling. Before the first 
third of the nineteenth century had elapsed, he had pro- 
duced a volume of verse, two novels, and a three-volume col- 
lection of Indian legends—probably the first compilation of 
Indian folklore to appear in the United States. His career is 
thus worth tracing in a little detail. 

Jones was born October 17, 1791, in the town of Tisbury, 
on the island of Marthas Vineyard.’ His father was Ebenezer 
Jones, his mother Susanna Athearn. No picture of him sur- 
vives, and little is known of his childhood and youth. What 
schooling he received was undoubtedly casual and intermit- 
tent, but the boy probably read away many hours in the 
solitary farmhouse on the shores of the Atlantic. In later 
years Jones was marked by an apparently inexhaustible 
knowledge of books and authors. There is some likelihood 
too that he was indebted to the kindness of the village pas- 
tors, as much for the use of their scanty libraries as for what- 
ever education they could impart. In person he was tall and 
slender, with a tendency toward deafness in later years. He 
was personallly ambitious, more than a little vain, and of a 
fitful and variable disposition. 

1 There is no sketch of Jones in the Dictionary of American Biography 
or in the recent American Authors 1600-1900, Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft, editors (New York, 1938). The account in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography is scanty and inaccurate. The only reliable biograph- 


ical source is Richard L. Pease, “James Athearn Jones,” Memorial Biographies 
of the New England Historic Genealogical Society (Boston, 1881), 1, 204-222. 
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Like other youngsters with literary inclinations, Jones 
early dabbled in verse and prose, most of which has since 
perished. Yet some of his early metrical efforts reached the 
public through the magazines. He was a contributor to the 
United States Literary Gazette, to the Atlantic Souvenir, 
and to The Token. Moreover, as early as 1820 he published 
a slight volume of verse entitled Bonaparte; with The Storm 
at Sea, Madaline, and Other Poems (Haly and Thomas, 142 
Broadway, New York). The “Advertisement” is worth quot- 
ing: 


It is not with a view to court the reputation of modesty, that 
these Poems appear with a prefatory notice so unusually short. 
The Author, as yet, feeling not the inconveniences which, we 
are told, attend the “aspirations of American genius,” submits 
his poems to the literary censors of our country, unaccompanied 
by a single prayer for a favourable review. It is not probable that 
his name will ever reach beyond the desk of his bookseller—but 
candidly, if the world should smile in approbation of the effort, 
good manners will oblige him to appear in propria persona, and 
thank them. The youth of the Author, at the time they were 
written, is offered as an apology for their anticipated failure. 
Exceptirg a few stanzas in the “Storm at Sea,” they were written 
before the age of nineteen, when the Author was entering on 
professional studies, which have since prevented him from be- 
stowing the necessary time to the, perhaps, needed correction 
of their errors. Such errors undoubtedly abound—it can scarce be 
otherwise; for the very immature age at which they were written 
(as before observed,) and the want of leisure necessarily attend- 
ant on legal studies, would seem to insure them. 


The author concluded by promising a probably not too ex- 
cited audience a dramatic poem with an Indian chief as the 
central character. 

The ninety-two pages of Jones’s initial volume contained 
three longer poems, each in a different meter, and several 
verse fragments. Superior to the rest is the blank verse 
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“Bonaparte,” in which the author regretted that the great 
Corsican should have died (i.e., politically) at Waterloo. 
Jones poured out his contempt for the Allies, particularly the 
English, for their treatment of Napoleon. “The Storm at 
Sea” contains thirty-nine Spenserian stanzas, crude and self- 
consciously witty, obviously Byronic in tone. “Madaline”’ is 
in octosyllabic couplets. It is interesting to note that, al- 
though passages of ““The Storm at Sea” are no doubt auto- 
biographical, none of these poems elaborates a native theme. 

Jones probably received all the recognition in his own day 
that his poetry merited. Samuel Kettell thought well enough 
of his work to include selections in his Specimens of Ameri- 
can Poetry,? and the editor of the United States Literary 
Gazette, Theophilus Parsons, wrote a fulsome letter prais- 
ing Jones’s verse. Parsons declared that he preferred Bry- 
ant; but, he said, 


I have no hesitation in expressing an opinion, which is fortified 
by the coincident judgment of others of unquestionable poetic 
taste, that you have sent me verses which exhibit as much poeti- 
cal talent, and of as high an order, as has ever been exhibited 
by an American. Bryant is very diligent, and elaborates his pieces 
into perfection. You are more negligent; but may surely look 
forward to high success, if you wish it enough to toil in the pur- 
suit. 


Most popular of Jones’s verse was his “Lay of a Mountain 
Spirit,” which was frequently reprinted.* As a whole his poet- 
ry is imitative and saccharine, evincing little originality either 
in subject or in treatment. If Jones had spent his time at 


2 “A Moor’s Curse on Spain” and “The Lay of a Mountain Spizit,” 
Specimens of American Poetry (Boston, 1829), 1, 249-252. 

3 Letter to Jones, September g, 1824, quoted by Pease, 209-210. For John 
Trumbull’s approval of Jones’s volume, see K. A. Conley, “A Letter of John 
Trumbull,” New England Quarterly, x1 (June, 1938), 372-374- 

4 It appeared, for example, in Friendship’s Offering (Philadelphia, 1852), 
one of the later annuals. 
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nothing beyond metrical exercises, his name would not be 
worth exhuming. 

But the lad who grew up on Marthas Vineyard had an 
inbred love of travel and the sea, and there is undoubtedly 
a close connection between his adventurous experiences and 
his later literary work. He made several voyages to the West 
Indies, and according to tradition he used to row out to 
supply the boats anchoring off Vineyard Haven with fruits 
and other foods. Moreover, he wandered up and down the 
countryside before he settled down to domesticity and a 
profession, and his travels carried him southward to the 
Carolinas and New Orleans and westward to Ohio.® In 1825, 
he remarked, in refuting certain strictures made by English 
travelers, that he had visited every place of any importance 
in the United States.* Shortly after his marriage to his cousin 
Avis Athearn on July 31, 1817, he began to study law, and 
in 1822 he was practising in New York City; but there is no 
record of his admission to the bar. In addition to his legal 
studies during this time, he taught school and in the years 
between 1820 and 1827 did some journalistic work. In 1825 
he published, under the pseudonym of Captain Matthew 
Murgatroyd of the Ninth Continentals, his first novel, The 
Refugee." 

In January, 1827, Jones assumed editorial charge of a 
Philadelphia daily, the National Palladium, an organ de- 
voted theoretically to news and literature but chiefly to the 
~~ § Traditions of the North American Indians (London, 1830), Introduc- 
tion, 1, xxvi. 

6 A Letter to An English Gentleman, On the Libels and Calumnies on 
America by British Writers and Reviewers (Philadelphia, 1826), 32. The 
title-page of this work is anonymous, but Jones’s name appears as a signature 
at the end. 

7 The Refugee. A Romance (Wilder and Campbell, 142 Broadway, New 
York). Pease (208) definitely states that Jones was the author of The Refugee, 
but no bibliographer has made the identification. Lyle H. Wright, in his 
excellent American Fiction 1774-1850 (San Marino, 1939), marks Matthew 
Murgatroyd as a pseudonym but fails to make the correct attribution. Jones's 


correspondence with the publishers regarding the novel, early in 1825, makes 
his authorship certain. 
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election of Andrew Jackson as President. After the close of 
the campaign Jones resigned his editorship (the paper soon 
being merged with the American Sentinel) and went to 
England, where he engaged in literary work for two years. 
The London firm of Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley 
published in 1829 his Tales of an Indian Camp (repub- 
lished in London the following year as Traditions of the 
North American Indians*), but otherwise there is little rec- 
ord of his foreign activities. Rumor has it that during a part 
of his English residence he was mentally unstable. 

After his return to America Jones published a second 
novel, Haverhill; or, Memoirs of an Officer in the Army of 
Wolfe.® For a time he resided on a farm in Tisbury which 
his grandfather had left him. Later, tiring of farming, he 
built himself a house and store in West Tisbury and became 
a merchant. Early in 1850 he ventured into journalism once 
more and became editor-in-chief of the Buffalo Journal of 
Commerce, published by the firm of Jones, Matthews, and 
Company. But the paper was ill-fated and after three months 
it was suspended. Jones probably remained in Buffalo for 
another year; later he was a resident of Brooklyn, and there 
he died on July 7, 1854, the victim of cholera. He was buried 
in Greenwood Cemetery. 

James Athearn Jones was thus the author of three prose 
works. His two novels, artistically faulty as they are, have 
genuine local color and rough narrative interest. His Tales 
of an Indian Camp has been called “the first major effort to 


8 The two editions are almost identical. Jones did not revise the body 
of the text and even retained the same pagination. Among minor changes 
one might note that Tales of an Indian Camp appeared anonymously and 
lacked both inscription and advertisement, whereas Traditions of the North 
American Indians bears the author’s name and is inscribed to Washington 
Irving. It also contains a note calling attention to the genuineness of the 
traditions presented and two introductions, the added one furnishing inter- 
esting biographical and source material. Oddly enough, neither edition ever 
was published in the United States. 

9 J. and J. Harper, 82 Cliff Street, New York, 1831. 
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preserve the folklore of the American aborigines.” '° Because 
none of these works is even relatively well known, it seems 
desirable to analyze them briefly. 

The Refugee is a wild and improbable tale, with its begin- 
ning and its termination set in England; the intermediate 
action is localized in New York City and along the Hudson. 
The protagonist is Gilbert Greaves, son of a baronet. But 
since the latter does not accede to his title until relatively 
late in life, he is obliged, as a younger son, to seek his fortune 
away from the family acres. Chance establishes him and Gil- 
bert on the Hudson, shortly before the Revolution. Both are 
staunch Tories in a Rebel neighborhood; indeed Gilbert, 
attempting to enlist recruits for the king’s cause, narrowly 
escapes being tarred and feathered by the enraged settlers. 
The bulk of the book is given over to the events of the war 
around New York City. Gilbert, as much by parental influ- 
ence as by merit, is promoted to a captaincy in the British 
army. But certain suspicions weaken his loyalty, and when 
his commander—a notoriously dissolute general—attempts 
to seduce Ellen Keith, Gilbert resigns his command and of- 
fers his sword to Washington. After the battle of White 
Plains, in which Gilbert serves the Continental Army val- 
iantly, he is captured and escapes execution as a traitor only 
by the perfectly-timed arrival of a new commander-in-chief, 
Sir Henry Clinton, with a reprieve. After this event, both the 
Greaveses relinquish the American war, their estates con- 
fiscated, and return to England to live the life of the gentry. 

The faults of The Refugee are obvious. The style is turgid 
and unnatural, interrupted by crude interpolations of ex- 
pository or tangential matter. The dialogue is hopelessly 
bookish, with the characters frequently speaking from a ros- 
trum. Jones’s attempt to present both sides impartially is 
spoiled by his needless introduction of eulogies of Washing- 
ton both as noble patriot and as military genius. There are a 


10 B. M. Fullerton, Selective Bibliography of American Literature (New 
York, 1932), 164. 
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few historical anachronisms, such as the treatment of Gates’s 
victory at Saratoga as if it had preceded the events of the 
campaign of 1776. Finally, most of the characters are wooden, 
and even the hero is only occasionally human. 

But to the literary historian The Refugee has certain in- 
teresting features. Chief among them is perhaps the first 
appearance of New York City in American fiction. A descrip- 
tion of the Bowery in 1770 with cows grazing in the pastures, 
the gambling orgies of the British troops quartered in the 
city during the opening months of the Revolution, the fire 
which gutted about a quarter of the town, the activities of 
the primitive fire department—all these are vivid. There are 
also interesting vignettes of historical characters: Washing- 
ton, Sir Henry Clinton (for whom Jones had great admira- 
tion), Sir William Howe, and such American generals as 
Lee, De Kalb, and Lincoln. Finally, the novel in its crude 
way does manage to impart the spirit of the time. Cooper 
handled the criss-crossing of Rebel and Tory far more skill- 
fully, but Jones’s story catches something of the suspicions, 
the allegiances, and the drama of the Revolution. 

Much better was the author’s second attempt, Haverhill, 
which recent critics have praised for its surprisingly good 
dialogue, its local color, and its general freshness and vivac- 
ity."' Certainly the first half of the book is a vigorous, dra- 
matic narrative. Lynn Haverhill, the hero, is the son of a 
Massachusetts oyster fisherman. A rough and vigorous lad, 
he abhors school, until he is won over by the graces of Mary 
Danvers, who argues that it is just as easy to acquire a name 
for learning as for ignorance, and is happy only when pull- 
ing an oar in a fishing dory. But he is also ambitious, and 
piqued by the refusal of Mary’s father to regard him as a 

11 Fullerton, Selective Bibliography, 164. According to Theodore Hunt, 
“Ce roman, raconté 4 la premiére personne, est d'une fraicheur qu’on ne peut 
oublier. L’auteur connaissait sans doute la mer, la Nouvelle-Angleterre, et la 
guerre coloniale....Méme aujourd’hui, ce roman, picaresque par moments, 


séduit fortement celui qui s’intéresse aux moeurs et coutumes.” ie Roman 
Américain 1830-1850 (Paris, 1937), 165. 
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serious suitor, resolves to make his own way in the world 
to some position of eminence. All too soon his chance comes. 
One day, fishing with his brothers, he is caught by a sudden 
gale and swept out to sea. After enduring long hardships and 
seeing his brothers perish one by one, Lynn is rescued by a 
man-of-war, one of a fleet conveying a British army to assail 
Quebec. By chance Lynn attracts the attention of General 
Wolfe and wins an ensign’s commission. At Quebec he is 
captured by Mohawks, but escapes and manages to report 
to his commander the existence of the famous approach to 
the Plains of Abraham, ever since denominated Wolfe's 
Cove. During the battle itself he is constantly with Wolfe 
and is a spectator of the general's death. After the subjuga- 
tion of Quebec, the colonials are disbanded and Haverhill 
is sent to Boston with dispatches to Governor Hutchinson. 
In the second and less effective part of the novel, Haverhill 
departs for Jamaica to pursue the villain who has seduced his 
sister during his absence. On the island he has various ad- 
ventures, including a flirtation with a planter’s daughter and 
a slave insurrection; eventually everything is satisfactorily 
untangled, and Haverhill returns to Boston to wed his child- 
hood sweetheart. Judge Danvers does not oppose the mar- 
riage of his daughter to “an officer in the army of Wolfe.” 
Haverhill contains some especially authentic pictures of 
eighteenth-century New England. Meals and meal hours, a 
fisherman’s cottage, duck shooting along the coastal marshes, 
husking bees and quilting frolics, a rustic wedding—all are 
depicted with graphic detail. Later in the book come salient 
sketches of the maneuvers before Quebec and of the battle 
itself, while the Jamaican scenes have tropical richness and 
warmth. The characterization, especially in the members 
of the Haverhill family, is somewhat more adequate than 
that of The Refugee, and the dialogue is vastly more natural. 
Jones even attempted dialect, introducing a Scot, an Irish- 
man, and a Vermonter; and in the latter part of the book 
strove to render the mongrel English of the Koromantyn or 
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Gold Coast negroes. But structurally the novel shows scant 
improvement. Haverhill is just as rambling and prolix as 
its predecessor, although its picaresque nature perhaps ad- 
mits certain liberties. Yet one wonders what justification the 
author would make for introducing into his text a complete 
biographical sketch of every general officer in Wolfe’s flotilla. 

As a novelist Jones was melodramatic and incoherent. He 
never learned such principles as unity and selection, and he 
never succeeded in manipulating lifelike characters towards 
a logical and dramatic conclusion. The same faults, however, 
are true of the whole first generation of American novelists. 
On the credit side one might remark Jones’s genuine local 
color, his fitfully interesting narrative, and a certain gusto 
which ensnares the reader’s attention. 

But Jones's chief value today is his service as an amateur 
ethnologist. Undoubtedly the Gayhead Indians of Marthas 
Vineyard appealed to him as a youth and regaled him with 
tales of Indian ghosts and witches. He himself wrote that his 
earliest recollections were of Indians. “My grandfather had 
an old Indian woman in his house for the greater part of the 
first fifteen years of my life. Our house-servants and field-lab- 
ourers were chiefly Indians.” '* This early imaginative inter- 
est in the life of the red men developed in later years and 
caused Jones to travel extensively among the tribes of North 
America (he is said to have visited such disparate groups as 
the Cherokees, Creeks, Chippewas, and Shawnees), gathering 
legends and tales wherever he could. Much of his material 
he took from the lips of old braves steeped in tribal lore, but 
he did not ignore literary sources. He admitted indebtedness, 
particularly for stories of the more remote tribes, to such 
authors as Lewis and Clark, Heckewelder, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, Henry Schoolcraft, McKenney, and Charlevoix." 
Obviously it was necessary to alter and dramatize the ma- 

12 Traditions of the North American Indians, Introduction, 1, x. 


13 In his introduction (xvi—xxvii) Jones enumerated the various sources 
of his legends. 
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terial thus gained, but Jones was careful to keep his work 
as authentic as possible. As he declared, “I have endeavoured 
to tell these stories as I thought a genuine Indian would 
tell them, using only their figures, types, and similitudes, and 
rejecting all inappropriate phrases, and those which savoured 
of a foreign origin.” It was his purpose, then, to present 
authentic Indian traditions “in the peculiar phraseology, 
and in strict consonance with the known habits and customs, 
of that singular people.” * 

There are fifty-six tales in the three volumes, practically all 
comprising legendary and traditional material. Geographi- 
cally the stories are well scattered, although the Indians of 
coastal New England and the Delawares (Lenni Lenape) fig- 
ure most prominently among the tribes. There are tales from 
the folklore of the Cherokees and Shawnees, the Ottawas and 
Winnebagos, the Chippewa and Blackfeet. When Jones be- 
lieved that he had found a tradition more or less universal 
among the aborigines, he arbitrarily assigned it to a tribe not 
otherwise represented in his compilation.” And he read dili- 
gently the reports and narratives of travelers in the more in- 
accessible parts of the nation in order to pick out characteris- 
tic stories from the Indians of those regions. Whenever it was 
necessary to make questionable statements in the context, he 
provided a series of notes culled from such reliable sources 
as Major Long, Mackenzie, or Schoolcraft to support his view. 
Thus in one sense the collection is a treatise (embryonic as 
it may seem today) in comparative ethnology. 

The stories themselves are essentially romantic and legen- 
dary. A good many have to do with the origin of the world 
and the birth of man. Supernatural figures who come down 
to earth and wed human beings are common characters, and 
there are many tales explaining why certain creatures such 
as the white owl are held sacred by the Indian. Similar tales 
"t4 Traditions of the North American Indians, Introduction, 1, xxviii. 


15 “The Teton’s Paradise” is an example of a rather prevalent tradition 
which Jones assigned to a particular tribe (Traditions, Introduction, 1, xxi). 
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account for the growth of certain customs and tabus, as well 
as for the genesis of various tribal animosities. Enchanted 
canoes sailing on enchanted lakes suggest the common origin 
of universal folklore. An occasional story introduces the 
white man, but the majority are set in a timeless antiquity 
greatly antedating European invasion. Since the narratives 
are fundamentally traditions, they are not realistic either in 
characters or in settings: their protagonists are vague and 
their background is nebulous. One does not go to Jones’s 
collection for authentic pictures of Indian life and character. 

The style of the tales is remarkably simple and direct. Al- 
though Jones shared the common conception that Indian ora- 
tory was always highly figurative and circuitous, with tropes 
flying around like lead pellets, he managed to avoid the flatu- 
lence of his novels and to make his narrative concise and 
blunt. Moreover, as dialogue is rather unimportant in the 
legend, he did not load down his tales with rhetorical conver- 
sation. Later writers treated the Indian realistically; Jones 
was more interested in preserving evidence of the aboriginal 
folk fancy. 

Jones was not the only writer of his day who tried his hand 
at verse and wrote melodramatic fiction. But it is interesting 
to recall that before 1832 there was a man who strove twice 
to recapture in novels the life and spirit of eighteenth-cen- 
tury America, and who thought it worth while to collect the 
traditions of the aborigines at a time when many white men 
were still in mortal fear of the war whoop and the scalping 
knife.*® Students of the ballad still acknowledge their debt 
to the amateurish researches of Bishop Percy. It is possible 
that James Athearn Jones may have performed a similar 
service for the ethnologist. 

76 Despite the fact that two editions of his work were published, it is 
unlikely that Jones's collection of Indian folklore was widely read. At least, 
in 1835, Charles Fenno Hoffman could call attention to the fascination and 
variety of Indian tradition and regret that “there are not found some who 


will improve their leisure by rescuing these wild tales from oblivion” (A 
Winter in the Far West (London, 1835), 1, 92). 








THE NEW ENGLAND ORIGINS OF 
“JOHNNY APPLESEED” 


ROBERT PRICE 


NLY a few lives in many generations ever gather to 

themselves quite such a collection of fantasy, rumor, 
legendry, folk myth, tradition, and pseudo-chronicle as those 
which now perpetuate the fame of “Johnny Appleseed” in a 
thousand neighborhoods scattered across America. The folk 
mind, once it adopts a myth, soon fills all biographical gaps. 
For instance, throughout the Middle West, there are solemn- 
ly authentic chroniclings today which would prove that John 
Chapman (usually “Jonathan” in the books) was born in 
the covered wagon of a frontiersman traversing the wilder- 
ness of northern Ohio, or in Maryland, or in Pennsylvania, 
or in Connecticut, or in Massachusetts. If in the last-named 
state, the towns of Springfield, Cambridge, and Boston are 
usually given preference, though there is a particularly strong 
liking for the romantic vagueness of a reference to “the 
shadow of Bunker Hill.” As for parentage, there is an even 
greater choice of sires than of birthplaces. They range all the 
way from New England divines and Harvard scholars to 
Englishmen, Welshmen, and even half-breed Indians. 
People’s fancies are never niggardly about nativities. Dates, 
places, and paternities spring up like junipers in an aban- 
doned clearing. 

Although such folk-magic complicates the routine of col- 
lecting sound historical data, in the case of “Johnny Apple- 
seed” it has, of course, given something which is just as richly 
and preciously American as a chronicler’s carefully checked 
who’s and where’s and when’s. John Chapman has continued 
to live and grow in the American imagination not only as a 
colorful Yankee peddler and nurseryman who got anchored 
to history, but also as a mystical far-seer who intended his 
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boundless orchards to be a preparation in the wilderness for 
the westward march of a great democratic people, and as a 
simple-hearted humanitarian who exemplified in the mind 
of a generation of settlers an ideal that contrasted grotesquely 
but convincingly with the individualism that usually dom- 
inated border life. Today, “Johnny Appleseed” is one of 
the two or three best-known and best-loved folk characters 
in America—the mythical planter of all first orchards from 
ocean to ocean, and is as likely to be invoked as patron saint 
of apple festivals in Massachusetts or Maryland or Oregon 
as in Ohio or Indiana. 

Separate tales have sprung up about him in a dozen states. 
Dwellers in the Allegheny Valley believe that he once floated 
down their river barefooted in sub-zero winter, sound asleep 
on a chunk of ice! Folks in Ohio and Indiana and Kentucky 
tell of his Odysseus-like exploits in saving forts and cabins 
from the red man’s brand, of his strange solicitude for rattle- 
snakes and gnats and mother bears, and of his phantom-like 
participation in most of the historic conflicts between the 
times of Tippecanoe and Lookout Mountain. Missourians 
perpetuate him as the great romancer of the Ohio Valley, 
whose affairs with all the lovely Sarah Crawfords and Betty 
Staceys of the trontier were climaxed in his love for an Indian 
maiden of the St. Charles country. Arkansans believe he was 
a gray-haired wandering fiddler who played his tunes, sang 
his quaint ballads, and planted his seeds of philosophy along 
with his trees all the way from the Ozarks to the foothills of 
the Rockies. The myths and legends have flourished around 
John Chapman like blackberry bushes and Virginia creepers 
along an old worm fence. 

In fact, one wonders whether it may not be an impropriety 
to try reducing this man to a historical existence at all. 
The grizzled and spectral “Johnny Appleseed” who wanders 
through the lore of the Old Northwest is far more like some 
phantom that leaped bodily frem the moon or out of an 
ancient sycamore along the Kokosing or the Muskingum 
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than like a man of flesh and blood with a biological beginning 
and a youth. 

The mere matter of his birth, for example—a planter of 
appletrees should have been born, sentimentally speaking, 
in the month of appleblossoms. It is almost cold sacrilege, 
then, to dispel some of the prettiest folk tales ever to have 
sprouted out of the fertile bottoms west of the Appalachians 
and to insist that it was not Maytime at all and that the newly 
born babe probably did not on the day of his birth open his 
puckered eyes and reach out his tiny hands prophetically 
toward a fragrant spray of appleblossoms! Even if the apple 
crop in Massachusetts may have been particularly abundant 
that fall, or if the sumacs flamed with special brilliance across 
the Worcester County countryside, or if a rainbow really did 
startle the crows of Leominster at the moment of “Johnny 
Appleseed’s” delivery into this world by leaping from the 
summit of Monoosnock Hill, where the Great Carbuncle lies 
hid, across to the old Spitzenberg appletree in the Nathaniel 
Chapman dooryard, there are none of these things in the 
records. 


I 


Although it has been known ever since John Chapman’s 
day that he was a native of New England, the exact nature of 
his origins had been lost until the present decade. Now it 
has been established that he was born in Leominster, Worces- 
ter County, Massachusetts, on the twenty-sixth day of Sep- 
tember, 1774. From that starting point has come to light the 
series of events, closely connected with the settlement of the 
New England countryside and with the struggle for inde- 
pendence, from which can be recreated for the first time the 
beginning chapter in the story of “Johnny Appleseed’s” life. 

The Chapmans had been already for several generations a 
part of the Westward Movement in America. John’s father, 
Nathaniel, had come into Leominster from Tewksbury, 
twenty-five miles farther east, and his father in turn had 
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brought the family line direct from Ipswich, on the coast. 
Nathaniel would in his time extend the migration as far as 
southern Ohio, while John in the flesh would reach the 
Mississippi. 

By 1774, though, the Chapmans had been well rooted 
through several generations in excellent Massachusetts gran- 
ite. The first of the family, Edward, a farmer and miller, 
had come, it is supposed, from Yorkshire. He landed in Bos- 
ton about 1639 and had settled in Ipswich, so his marriage 
to one Mary Symonds shows, as early as 1642. His previous 
history and family origins are accommodatingly vague. In- 
genious genealogists can prove that he may have inherited 
(like most Chapmans) a medieval family background with 
such knightly appurtenances as a motto, Crescit sub pondere 
virtus, and a crest bearing among other things a wreath of 
laurel. Such ancestral insignia really matter little in the story 
of Edward's five-generations-removed grandson, who would 
acquire quite enough mystical symbolism of his own to satis- 
fy the most imaginative of future chroniclers. 

Perhaps it is not a lapse into sentimentalism, though, to 
note that when Edward Chapman of Ipswich died in 1678, 
he left to his second wife, Dorithye, the following among 
other bequests: ...‘‘ten good bearing fruit trees near that 
end of the house wch. she is to have the use of & to have the 
fruit of them.”? Orcharding, it seems, was in the family 
tradition early. 

Edward and Mary Chapman had five children, all of whom 
married and started family lines, the recorded history of 
which, even with many unfilled gaps, has long ago become 
a matter of much bulk in genealogical collections. Their 
youngest son, John, married a Rebecca Smith in 1675 and 


1 Florence E. Wheeler and Robert Price, “John Chapman’s Line of 
Descent from Edward Chapman of Ipswich,” The Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, xiv (January, 1939), 20-32. 

2 Essex County Probate Records, quoted in Jacob Chapman, A Geneal- 
ogy of Edward Chapman of Ipswich, Massachusetts (Concord, 1893), 3-8. 
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died two years later, leaving a son John, born in 1676. This 
second John married an Elizabeth Davis in 1702 and moved 
his subsequent family to Tewksbury, where he died in 1739. 
His son, still another John, baptized in 1714, was married to 
Martha Boardman of Topsfield in 1738/9. They became the 
parents of Nathaniel, born in 1746, whose son is the John 
of Leominster with whom the present story is concerned. 

This family line seems always to have remained close to 
the soil. Ancestor Edward had been listed as a “commoner” 
in Ipswich in 1664. His great-grandson John (so an estate 
inventory shows) had been a “husbandman” in Tewksbury. 
Yet a survey of the near connections shows enough house- 
wrights and wheelwrights among them to justify the fact that 
Nathaniel seems to have been following the trade of carpen- 
try when he wandered into Leominster to marry Elizabeth 
Simonds, daughter of James and Anna (Lawrence) Simonds, 
on February 8, 1770. 

On the Simonds side of the family, there had likewise been 
a tradition of pioneering and agriculture. James Simonds and 
his wife had come to Leominster with the first tide of settle- 
ment. Their first child had been baptized there in 1740, the 
very year when the town had been incorporated, with its 
irregular bounds marked by such various landmarks as “the 
Northwest angle of Sterling,” “A Stump at Lancaster,” the 
“Southern End of Massapog pond,” the “Westerly end of 
the Chualoon pond,” and “the top of North Monoosnock 
Hill.” Like several of their neighbors in Leominster, they 
had come from Woburn, north of Boston, the family having 
been established in the colony three generations before by 
William Simonds, who had arrived in Boston on the Planter 
in 1635. Emulating what seems to have been a family ten- 
dency, James Simonds had brought with him to the Leomin- 
ster frontier not only a pioneering instinct but a respect for 
thrift and substance and an interest in public affairs. About 
1740 he built a house—a simple, unadorned frame structure, 
plain but substantial enough to stand for a hundred and 
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fifty years.* In all, nine children had been born to him in 
Leominster between the years of 1740 and 1760. Elizabeth, 
born February 2, 1748/9, was the fifth. 

It was perhaps from his Simonds ancestors that Eliza- 
beth Chapman’s son was to receive a bent toward non- 
conformity. Surely the most conspicuous fact today about 
the family, as one leafs through the earlier chronicles of 
Leominster, is the earnest opinion of James Simonds in mat- 
ters religious, especially his firm stand for a liberal point 
of view when serious church issues came to a head. Toward 
the middle 1700's, when rationalism had first begun to make 
an influential impact upon the thinking clergy of New Eng- 
land, the Reverend John Rogers, pastor of the congregation 
in Leominster, seems to have been moved powerfully by the 
new currents of thought which were striking at the bedrock 
of Calvinistic dogma. Free will versus original sin, salvation 
through righteousness and good works, even a questioning 
of the divinity of Christ—these were the issues that were be- 
ginning to shake nearly every Congregationalist stronghold in 
Massachusetts. In Leominster, the controversy was waged 
long and determinedly, and to a definite schism. When 
charges had finally been brought against Mr. Rogers by mem- 
bers of the congregation in 1757 that he “did not hold or be- 
lieve the essential divinity of Christ as it is reveal* in the di- 
vine Word,” that he denied the doctrine of original sin, and 
that he was heretical in his concepts of regeneration and con- 
version, James Simonds was one of the pastor’s supporters. 
A definite break between liberals and conservatives came in 
1761, and a petition was presented in January, 1762, by 
twenty-seven persons for incorporation as a separate parish. 
In the schism James Simonds had continued as a moving 
spirit, whether for doctrinal reasons or from motives of per- 
sonal loyalty we cannot be sure, of course, today. We do 


3 Destroyed by fire in August, 1896. See Mary A. Tolman, Old Land- 
marks in Leominster (Leominster, 1896). 
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know, however, that when Mr. Rogers moved across the 
Nashua River shortly afterward to form a new flock in the 
little schoolhouse there, the Simondses followed him.‘ Eliza- 
beth Chapman's son, John, would move much farther away 
from the Calvinistic fold. 

Non-conformity and a touch of imaginativeness—perhaps 
both were in the Simonds stock. It was on the Simonds side, 
certainly, that “Johnny Appleseed” had cousinship with 
“Count Rumford,” and two more extraordinary careers nev- 
er came out of one New England generation. A sister of 
James Simonds had married a Benjamin Thompson of Wo- 
burn. It was their precocious son, Benjamin, four years 
younger than his first cousin, Elizabeth Simonds, in Leomin- 
ster, who was to soar rocketlike through several categories of 
notoriety and fame as the Revolutionary and post-Revolu- 
tionary years progressed. In the autumn of 1774, even as John 
was being born to the Chapmans of Leominster, Thompson 
had ingratiated himself with the officers of the Crown in Rum- 
ford, now Concord, New Hampshire, and was preparing the 
way for extreme disfavor with the revolutionaries. A few 
months later he would flee from the colonies. Then long 
afterward, puzzled kinsfolk would hear with amazement that 
he had joined the King’s cause, had risen rapidly in royal 
favor to important positions of state, had been knighted, 
and had transferred eventually to the service of the Elector 
Palatine of Bavaria, where he was to hold the highest offices 
in the realm, including those of minister of war and chief 
of the regency. When Benjamin Thompson, Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, should die in 1814, possessed of a vast 
fortune and decorated by half a dozen nations, his cousin’s 
son would be planting appleseed and folk fancies over a 
large portion of Middle America. 


4 David Wilder, History of Leominster ... (Fitchburg, 1853), 173ff; Rufus 
P. Stebbins, A Centennial Discourse Delivered to the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Leominster, September 24, 1843. 
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II 


Such, in brief, were the family backgrounds of the boy 
born to Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Simonds) Chapman in 
Leominster, on September 26, 1774.5 His birth had brought 
the number in the household to four. Nathaniel himself was 
twenty-eight years old. Elizabeth, his wife, was twenty-five. 
Their older child, a daughter named for the mother, was now 
four years old. Probably Elizabeth was inclined toward del- 
icate health, or so the events of the next few months would 
seem to indicate. Beyond the bare records we know almost 
nothing about this mother of “Johnny Appleseed” except 
for one brief glimpse of her just before the close of her short 
life, when the evidence seems to suggest that despite her 
father’s liberalism, she may have been devoutly religious 
within the general conventions of Calvinism. 

The home must of necessity have been unpretentious. 
There were only a few houses in the town as yet which could 
boast of size or any degree of architectural distinction—that of 
Ephraim Carter, built in 1773, perhaps, or that of Oliver 
Carter, built a few years earlier. The majority were the plain 
product of the frontier. All were farmsteads in 1774; not 
even a village had begun to take shape where the busy city 
of Leominster has later spread. True, Obadiah Hills had 
already begun making combs in his kitchen, thus presaging 
the mills and factories to come, but in 1774 all the craftsmen 
and even the scholars, the Reverend Mr. Rogers and Doctor 
Gowing along with the rest, were in some degree dependents 
of the soil. 

The land from which Nathaniel Chapman supplemented 
his wages from carpentering was probably rented. There is a 
tradition that he once possessed considerable means and 
owned two farms just at the eve of the Revolution, both of 
which he sacrificed to the cause of liberty. The report is dubi- 
ous. Nathaniel certainly came by no such property through 


5 Leominster Vital Statistics (Boston, 1911), 37- 
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inheritance, and no deed can be found on record today in 
Worcester County bearing his name. The only contemporary 
reference to Chapman possessions of any kind is the state- 
ment in a letter written by Elizabeth in 1776, in which she 
assured her husband, then with Washington’s army in New 
York, that she had a sufficiency of money, but not enough 
with which to buy a cow.® 

Leominster tradition fixes the location of the home on 
land which was owned in 1774 by Jonathan Johnson, a kins- 
man by marriage to Elizabeth Chapman.’ A half-filled cellar- 
hole still marks the spot, at the intersection where the mod- 
ern but little traveled Nashua Street, running south along 
the left terrace of the Nashua River, crosses a pioneer trail that 
ran northwesterly down the slope and across the river toward 
Leominster Center. It is an out-of-the-way place now, fast 
being reclaimed, like many another piece of New England 
hillside, by a hard-crowding young growth of pine, oak, as- 
pen, and birch. “Johnny Appleseed’s” ghost may have haunt- 
ed the hearthsite quite undisturbed in recent years, for not a 
dozen people in a month have been likely to pass, unless 
they were going to the old Whiting Gates place, the single 
house down the road toward Lancaster. 

In 1774, though, the appearance of the locality was differ- 
ent. Deacon Edward Johnson of Woburn, the grantee of this 
particular stretch of land, had parceled it out as farms for his 
three sons, Asa, Nathan, and Jonathan. Nathan occupied 
the middle tract, Asa lived down the road toward Lancaster, 
and Jonathan to the north, at the site of the cellar-hole. Late 
in 1774, so the records affirm, Jonathan, after living for a 
time in Leominster, moved his family back to Woburn; and 
Nathaniel Chapman's family, according to tradition, occu- 
pied the farm in his place. Today, the Nathan Johnson farm 


6 In the possession of Mrs. Kitty Dix Humphrey, Detroit, Michigan. 
The letter is quoted in full below, pages 467-468. 

7 From the family traditions of Miss Fannie P. Gates, historian of 
Leominster. 
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has long since absorbed the other two and there is but one 
house in place of three. 

Such trivia may not matter a very great deal. Of much 
weightier import is the fact that already in September, 1774, 
the men of Leominster and of all Worcester County were 
being swept into the high tide of colonial rebellion. Five 
days before the advent of Nathaniel Chapman’s son, the 
Worcester County convention, in assembly fifteen miles 
away, had voted for a complete reorganization of the district 
militia, with all officers of the British crown carefully elim- 
inated. Since relations between colonists and the mother 
country were growing hourly more unruly, the convention 
instructed every town to enlist one third of all privates be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixty years “to be ready to act 
at a minute’s warning.” 

The effect of the motion had been immediate. Within a 
few days, Worcester County's “Minute Men” plan had 
spread into other counties far and near, with the result that 
when a month later the Massachusetts Provincial Congress, 
meeting in Concord, adopted a similar measure for armed re- 
sistance, it was merely giving countenance to what was al- 
ready an accomplished fact in nearly every town outside Bos- 
ton. 

In Leominster three companies of Minute Men were even- 
tually organized; and all three companies, ninety-nine men 
in all, set out that Wednesday of the following April when 
news came of the bloodshed in Lexington. Nathaniel Chap- 
man and his brother-in-law, Zebedee Simonds, both marched 
under the command of Captain John Joslin.* It is scarcely 
likely, however, that the Leominster men arrived in time to 
take part in any of the skirmishes in Concord or along the 
line of the Redcoats’ retreat. No further clashes followed 
immediately, and the men were back on their farms in a 
few days. 


8 Henry S. Nourse, The Military Annals of Lancaster, Massachusetts 
(Lancaster, 1889), 112-113. 
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But mustering had begun at once for a regular enlistment. 
Nathaniel Chapman and Zebedee Simonds both enrolled in 
the company of sixty-eight being formed under command 
of Captain David Wilder, to be a part of Colonel Asa Whit- 
comb’s 23rd Regiment of Foot. The company probably went 
into camp immediately at Prospect Hill, Cambridge.® On 
June 14, the Leominster troops were engaged in the battle 
of Bunker Hill. Then there was another lull, with the sum- 
mer wearing on and the men continuing in camp at Prospect 
Hill. 

Meanwhile the outbreak of actual war had loosed the 
usual brood of cares and fears upon the homes of the Con- 
tinental troopers. According to David Wilder's chronicle of 
Leominster during the period, the increased load of work 
and worry for the women of the town was severe. Still later it 
would be even heavier, of course, when “in the absence of 
their husbands, sickness and death prevailed in their fami- 
lies” and “they were at times nearly destitute of the necessi- 
ties of life.” Already the draft upon the man-power of the 
town had shifted a large portion of the farm labor to wives 
and minor children. 

The burden of anxiety was even heavier. News was irreg- 
ular and unreliable. Even though the soldiers came home 
often, blind fears and disturbing rumors often ran uncon- 
trolled. Once, so the story has been preserved,’® some despic- 
able wag set loose the report that the British regulars had 
sallied forth from Boston and were sweeping across the coun- 
tryside, burning homes and ravaging the families of the 
men who had lifted arms against the King. A terrible night 
had followed for the women in Leominster as they huddled 
in pitiful consternation with axes, sledge hammers, and 
pitchforks close at hand for protection. Somewhere among 
these burdens and fears were Elizabeth Chapman and her 
two children. 


9 Wilder, History of Leominster, 41. 
10 Wilder, History of Leominster, 50. 
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There is a brief glimpse of the family in June, when Na- 
thaniel and his wife attended to a most important matter. In 
the face of the immediate material worries it is not surprising 
that factional differences in Leominster’s religious life were 
now dying out. On June 25, the church records show, Na- 
thaniel and Elizabeth re-established their membership in 
full connection with the parent Congregational church. As 
early as 1767, when agitation had begun in the old congrega- 
tion for a new meetinghouse, certain of the schismatics had 
begun to become interested in the purchase of pews, and the 
privilege had been granted, provided the applicants help 
pay for the new structure. Now, it was probably something 
more than social prestige which was prompting the Chap- 
mans to bring their church relations up to date. On the same 
day, the two children were baptized—Elizabeth aged four 
years and seven months, John almost nine months."' The 
little family was now prepared for any emergency. 

In August, a company return shows, Nathaniel was still 
serving an enlistment under Captain Wilder. His age is listed 
as twenty-eight, his stature as five feet, nine inches.” 


Ill 


Thus the cycle of John Chapman's first year came to a close. 
For both the family in Leominster and for General Wash- 
ington’s army, more disquieting developments were just 
ahead. Nathaniel was with his family in the autumn, but 
merely that he could make preparations for a new enlistment. 
If the specters had loomed before for his wife Elizabeth, with 
the coming of winter and the turn of the year they began to 
march in dead earnest. 

First was the new trend of the war. All through the fever- 
ish months of 1775 there had been no time, probably, when 
Nathaniel had been separated from his wife and children by 


11 Leominster Church Records, 32 and 59. 
12 Original return in Leominster public library. 
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more than a day's easy journey. Perhaps he had been with 
his household frequently. But the developments in the early 
weeks of 1776 were to make a radical change. Matters were 
coming to a head around Boston. On March 4, Washington 
decided to force the situation by occupying Dorchester 
Heights, overlooking town and harbor. Nathaniel Chapman’s 
regiment helped accomplish the clever stroke. Six days later, 
the British were moving into their ships and by the sixteenth 
had evacuated the city—an easy victory for the Continentals. 

But this success meant also that the campaign must now 
shift southward at once. On the eighteenth, Washington or- 
dered five regiments and a portion of artillery to lead the way 
to New York. Immediately afterward, leaving only five regi- 
ments to safeguard Boston, he set the remainder of the army 
in motion to follow. Nathaniel Chapman went south with 
the army. Whether he was ever to see his wife alive again is 
highly doubtful. 

For meanwhile, the second specter had begun to advance 
upon the home in Leominster with alarming certainty and 
swiftness. Elizabeth Chapman’s ailment is not named in any 
of the few scraps of record, but the symptoms are evident. 
During her twenty-seven years, she must have seen too many 
other young lives decline before the onslaught of consump- 
tion not to realize that the number of her own days was 
growing small unless some miracle might intervene. And as 
the spring months of 1776 dragged forward, with the compli- 
cation of renewed pregnancy, it became more and more ap- 
parent that neither simples nor prayers would avail to work 
the miracle. 

Time has saved just one authentic memento of Elizabeth 
(Simonds) Chapman. It is the letter previously mentioned, 
written by her on June 3, 1776, to her husband, then in 
Captain Pollard’s Company of Carpenters, with General 
Washington in New York. This brave and pathetic message 
tells all that can be known now of the ordeal through which 
Elizabeth was passing. 
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Replying to two letters from her husband within a few 
days, the only word received since his departure, she felt that 
she must inform him of her serious plight; yet she would not 
alarm him unduly, for he had worries enough of his own. 
Still, if he were only with her in person, the awful fears would 
soften. Even though couched with so much moderation and 
restraint, the letter resulting from this conflict of wifely con- 
sideration and human misery is pathetically pleading. 


Loving husband— 

These lines come with my affectionate regards to you hoping 
they will find you in health, tho I still continue in a very weak 
and low condition. I am no better than I was when you left me 
but rather worse, and I should be very glad if you could come 
and see me for I want to see you. 

Our children are both well thro the Divine goodness. 

I have received but two letters from you since you went away— 
neither knew where you was till last Friday I had one and Sab- 
athday evening after, another, and I rejoice to hear that you are 
well and I pray you may thus continue and in God’s due time 
be returned in safety. I send this letter by Mr. Mullins and I 
hope it will reach you and I should be glad if you would send 
me a letter back by him. 

I have wrote that I should be glad you could come to see me 
if you could, but if you cannot, I desire you should make your- 
self as easy as possible for I am under the care of a kind Provi- 
dence who is able to do more for me than I can ask or think and 
I desire humbly to submit to His Holy Will with patience and 
resignation, patiently to bear what he shall see fitt to lay upon 
me. My cough is something abated, but I think I grow weaker. 
I desire your prayers for me that I may be prepared for the will 
of God here and finally come to the enjoyment of Him in a 
world of glory, thro the merits of Jesus Christ. 

Remember, I beseech you, that you are a mortall and that 
you must submit to death sooner or later and consider that we 
are always in danger of our spiritual enemy. Be, therefore, on 
your guard continually, and live in a daily preparation for 
death—and so I bid you farewell and if it be so ordered that I 
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should not see you again, I hope we shall both be as happy as to 
spend an eternity of happiness together in the coming world which 
is my desire and prayer. 
So I conclude by subscribing myself, your 
Ever loving and affectionate wife 
Elizabeth Chapman 


Brother Zebedee is well and is in Boston. Father’s family is 
all as well as common. Mr. Johnson’s family is well. The widow 
Smith’s and Joshua Peirce’s folks are all well, and all our friends 
are as well as usual." 


I have not bought a cow for they are very scarce and dear and 
I think I can do without, and I would not have you uneasy 
about it or about any money for I have as much as I need for 
the present. 


The message was addressed to 


Mr. Nathaniel Chapman in New York in Capt. Pollard’s Com- 
pany of Carpenters, The favor by Mr. Mullins 


By the time this letter could have reached Nathaniel, the 
army in New York was feverishly engaged in the construction 
of entrenchments against an inevitable attack. By June 10, 
the British fleet had left its base at Halifax and was headed 
south. By July 1, it was off Sandy Hook. On July 10, troops 
were being landed on Staten Island. Whether at this moment 
of critical preparation, Nathaniel was able to respond in 
person to his wife’s pathetic appeal, we do not know. The 
likelihood seems small. 

The rest of the story is told in the Leominster vital records. 
On June 26, 1776, three weeks after her letter to Nathaniel, 
Elizabeth Chapman was delivered of her second son. Her 
life lingered not quite one month longer. She died on July 18. 
According to family tradition the infant, who had been named 


13 These paragraphs are postcripts on the outer folds of the letter. 
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Nathaniel, survived her by a couple of weeks. Their burial 
places are unknown today. 

With the death of Elizabeth Chapman and her baby the 
story of her surviving son becomes a blank until one autumn 
in the late 17g0’s, when a wiry young Yankee appeared at a 
blockhouse in the northern Allegheny valley region of west- 
ern Pennsylvania, carrying a packet of appleseed with which 
he proposed to start a seedling nursery. During the years fol- 
lowing, he was to exhibit such a combination of industry, 
fortitude, humanitarianism, and spiritual fervor, to say 
nothing of mere picturesqueness, that under the name of 
“Johnny Appleseed” he was to become lastingly fixed in the 
saga of the Middle West. 








THE “CHARACTER” IN THE LITERATURE 
OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND 


JOSEPHINE K. PIERCY 


HEN Benjamin Colman wrote in his Practical Dis- 

courses upon the Parable of the Ten Virgins, “Let 
us then take a Character of a good Man in a few Particulars,” 
he was preparing to develop a literary form well known and 
often used in England and America of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. 

In England, where its composition had almost become a 
popular diversion, two kinds of “character” had developed 
side by side: the type, representing vices and virtues, which 
was created most notably by Earle, Overbury, and Hall; and 
the portraiture of a real person who epitomized the quality 
which the author wished to illustrate. With the latter, English 
authors like Clarendon tried to enliven history by “charac- 
ters” of great men.” 

There were a number of reasons why the colonial writers 
of New England should also have been attracted to this form 
of writing. In the first place, the divines, who were the most 
prolific writers of the time, had been educated in the classical 
tradition® of their English contemporaries, and they were 
familiar with the best models among classical historians and 
biographers—Plutarch, Polybius, Thucydides, and Tacitus,‘ 
among others—who made history vivid by the portrayal of 
their heroes. They were familiar also with the exempla of the 
Church Fathers, who had attempted to do the same thing for 
~~ 1 London, 1707. 

2 Cf. David Nichol Smith’s Characters from the Histories and Memoirs 
of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1918), Introduction. 

3 Cf. the requirements for entrance and course of study as set down in 
the laws of Harvard and recorded by Cotton Mather in Magnalia Christi Amer- 
icana (Hartford, 1853 edition), u, 23-25. For the literary culture of the colo- 
nists, see Thomas Goddard Wright, Literary Culture in Early New England 
(New York, 1920); S. E. Morison, The Puritan Pronaos (New York, 1936); and 


Miller and Johnson, The Puriigns (New York, 1938). 
4 Cf. Magnalia, 1, 28, seq. 
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ecclesiastical history. These classical and church models Cot- 
ton Mather had in mind when he composed his Magnalia 
Christi Americana, which purported to be a church history 
of New England as portrayed through its great men. And 
finally, the divines were thoroughly familiar with the personi- 
fications of the seven deadly sins and the seven virtues 
throughout their church literature. With these influences at 
work, it was inevitable that the New England ministers, 
desirous of instructing their people in the ways of righteous- 
ness, should adopt the “character” of the type to illustrate 
virtues and vices, and the “character” of familiar contempo- 
raries to exemplify these qualities. 

The Puritan sermons, which have long been regarded as 
too dull to read and too theological to yield anything of crea- 
tive interest, are full of these influences. They are, in fact, 
the most potentially creative forms of our first period of 
literature, and they were probably written with more de‘inite 
consciousness of literary form than were the tales of adventure 
produced by the colonists farther south. In the seventeenth- 
century sermons, then, as well as in other forms of literature, 
“characters” are to be found as might be expected. From 
Theophrastus to Samuel Butler, “characters” had been com- 
posed for every type of humanity from the “dissembler” to 
the “good wife.” Similarly the New England ministers in- 
cluded in their sermons and other writings, “characters” of 
the hypocrite, the good ruler, the faithful minister, the good 
soldier, and the good man, and of persons who corresponded 
to these types. 

Obviously, however, the minister who was used to turning 
an hourglass as he preached from his pulpit would not have 
been satisfied with the usual short “character,” notable for its 
brevity and succinctness, its compact series of definitive sen- 
tences. A representative contribution from Cotton Mather 
bore the title “A Very Needful Caution. A Brief Essay, To 


5 See “General Introduction” to the Magnalia. 
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Discover the Sin that Slayes its Ten Thousands; and Repre- 
sent the Character and Condition of the coverzous. With 
some Antidotes against the Infection of Coveteousness and 
Earthly-Mindedness.” * The real “character,” though its por- 
trayal of the sinful attribute would have been sufficiently elo- 
quent, would not have been concerned with the analysis of 
sin, its influence on thousands, or its antidotes. But since it 
was the business of the minister to admonish his flock at 
length, he adapted and expanded the form, sometimes using 
typical definitions as topic sentences, sometimes weaving his 
development about them as he scattered them throughout the 
sermon, sometimes introducing a short “character” in the 
midst of his sermon to illustrate his theme. 

Mather, for example, begins his “brief essay” by saying, 
“A Coveteous Man, is he, who knows no Greater Good than to 
grow Rich and Great in this world.” Without any regularity, 
he returns from time to time to other definitions, such as 
“Coveteous People . . . see never so much of Gop in a Neigh- 
bour, yet if it be a Poor Neighbour, They’l Despise him.” And 
he ends his essay: 


The man that makes it the chief End, the main Work, of his 
Life, in the world, to get the Riches of this world; such a man 
must needs be a Worldly-minded man; his Coveteousness is infi- 
nite; it ought to be very infamous, It is the guise of the Coveteous; 
Phil. 3.19. They mind Earthly Things. Their Grand Scope, and 
Aim, and what their Minds are most set upon, in all their Busi- 
ness is, That they be well accommodated with Earthly Things. 
The cuter END intended by the Coveteous, in the whole Business 
of their Lives, is, That they may Live as long as they can in this 
world, and that they may have as much as they can of this world 
about them while they Live. Mark what I say; The man that seeks 
this World asso.uTety, and for it self, and with all his Might, 
and as one that wit be Rich: This is the Coveteous Man. 

One of the favorite “characters” for the sermon was that of 
the hypocrite. John Cotton moralizes at length upon him in 


6 Boston, 1707. 
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The New Covenant. Cotton Mather preaches upon him 
in “The Stage-player Unmasked,” * and Benjamin Colman in 
Practical Discourses upon the Parable of the Ten Virgins.® 
Colman introduces seven consecutive paragraphs of definition 
of the hypocrite into his discourse on the foolish and the wise 
virgins. (The former, he had explained, were hypocrites, for 
they only professed Christ.) One paragraph of this “character” 
reads: 


The hypocrite consults his present Peace as little as his future 
Safety; and he that does neither is certainly a Fool. It is very obvi- 
ous that he consults not his future Safety, since his Judge is Omnis- 
cient, and has spoken of hypocrisie as a most aggravated Crime, 
and of the terrible Punishment that awaits it in the world to come. 
He highly resents Treachery in Professors, which he ranks among 
and compares with the foulest Abominations. The portion of 
hypocrites is spoken of as the worst part of Hell. The Abuse of 
special Privileges will increase our future Misery; “And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be brought down 
to Hell.” Such pay very dear for their Folly, seek for themselves 
the hottest Place in Hell, and cast Oil into the Flames they are 
ever to fry in. 


In the same sermon, Colman develops a “character” of a good 
man, another favorite subject in our literary history, which 
manifests itself also in the “characters” of the good ruler,’® 
the good soldier,’ and the faithful minister.’” 


7 London, 1654. 

8 From Batteries upon the Kingdom of the Devil (London, 1695). 

® London, 1707. 

10 E.g., Samuel Willard’s election sermon, The Character of the Good 
Ruler, at Boston, May, 1694. The emphasis here is not so much on what the 
good ruler is as on what he must be. The probable influence of courtesy books 
upon election sermons is discussed in the writer's Studies in Literary Types in 
Seventeenth Century America, 1607-1710 (Yale University Studies in English, 
1939).- 

“— his Divine Original and Dignity of Government Asserted (Boston, 1710), 
Ebenezer Pemberton considers “the Character and Title put upon Rulers.” 

11 E.g., Ebenezer Pemberton, The Souldier Defended and Directed (Boston, 
1701). 

: : E.g., Cotton Mather, A Faithful Man Described and Rewarded (Boston, 
1705). 
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“Characters” such as these were more effective for moral 
instruction if they were epitomized in familiar figures. Mi- 
chael Wigglesworth, for instance, is thus eulogized by Cotton 
Mather in his character of the faithful minister, given at the 
poet's funeral sermon.” 

The people of the Bay Colony did not soon forget that King 
William had restored their charter to them. When he died, 
there was great lamentation, and he became the popular con- 
ception of the good soldier and the good ruler. Benjamin Col- 
man used his character in his artillery election sermon, Faith 
Victorious, for June 1, 1702, and Benjamin Wadsworth in his 
sermon, King William Lamented in America, printed at Bos- 
ton in the same year. Wadsworth, feeling a just “character” of 
his king to be beyond his talent, says, “I am not able to give 
his character, and therefore dare not undertake it, unless in 
repeating the words of one who has attempted it: 


A Prince the best qualify’d for a Throne, being great without 
Pride, true to his word, wise in his deliberations, secret in his 
Counsils, generous in his Attempts, undaunted in Dangers, Val- 
iant without Cruelty. Who loves Justice with moderation, Gov- 
ernment without Tyranny, Religion without Persecution, and 
Devotion without Hypocrisie or Superstition. A Prince unchanged 
under all Events, never puffed up with Success, or dishearten’d 
with hardships and misfortunes; always the same tho’ under vari- 
ous circumstances, which is the true symptom of a Great Soul. 


Like Wadsworth, the journalist John Dunton, writing to his 
sister in England concerning Samuel Willard, had been too 
much awed with a great personality to attempt his “character”: 


He’s a Man of Profound Notions: Can say what he will, and 
prove what he says: I darken his Merits if I call him less than a 
Walking Library. The Civilities I receiv’d from him, both at his 


13 Another “character” of the faithful minister is that of the Reverend 
John Robinson by William Bradford in his Dialogues. See Alexander Young's 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers (Boston, 1841), 451—454- 
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House, and in other places, might (had I any Gratitude) engage 
me further to write his Character; but he’s too great a Man for 
me to Attempt it; ... So I shall leave his House, with only admir- 
ing what I cann’t Describe." 


Still awed but not entirely discouraged, he introduces a 
“character” of the great and good Charles Morton, with this 
apology, “I know it would be Presumption in me to draw his 
character; and yet I cannot but say something of him, as an 
Essay towards it.” He then continues: 


His Conversation shews him a Gentleman: For he has sense 
Enough for a Privy Counsellour, and Soul Great Enough for a 
King: and whoever has the honour of his Company, will quickly 
be satisfy’d that he is not only the Repository of all Arts and 
Sciences, but of the Graces too; and Will find that for matter, 
Words, and Manner, he is all that is delightful in Conversation: 
His matter is not stale and studied, but always recent, and occa- 
sional: for whatever subject is at any time started, he has still 
some pleasant and pat story for it; nor is he stiff and morose, but 
ductile and plyable to the Company; his Discourse is high, but 
not Soaring; familiar, but not low; profound, but not obscure; 
and the more sublime, the more Intelligible and Conspicuous. 

His Memory is as vast as his Knowledge, which is so great, that 
in the Firmament of Learning, the Name of Morton will shine 
like a Bright Star of the first Magnitude to all Posterity: and as 
tho’ he were the Epitomy both of Aristotle and Descartes, he is 
the very Soul of philosophy. Yet tho’ he be a very Panaretus, or 
Magazine of all the vertues, so great is his Humility he knows it 
leas: of any; and is as far from Pride as Ignorance: And if we may 
judge of a Mans Religion by his Charity, (and can we go by a 
surer Rule) he is a truly Pious and Religious Man: And being 
thus qualify’d, he must certainly be the fittest to bring up young 
Men to the Ministry, of any Man in England: And that is matter 
of Fact, t:e many Eminent and Learned Divines, now Preachers 
in England, of his bringing up, is a convincing Testimony.’ 
~ 14 “John Dunton’s Letters from New England,” Publications of the Prince 


Society (Boston, 1867), 102 ff. 
15 “John Dunton’s Letters from New England,” 296. 
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With exuberant enthusiasm he composes a portrait of a 
Mrs. Green, who is the living “character” of a good wife. This 
is one of the most unconsciously amusing pieces of our early 
literature. Mrs. Green is the model wife, being always faith- 
ful, loving, and obedient to her husband, even when he is 
unkind, and always solicitous of her children’s welfare. “In 
brief, she takes care of their Education, and whatever else 
belongs to ‘em; so that Mr. Green enjoys the comfort of his 
Children, without knowing anything of the trouble of ’em.” 

Although “characters” appeared thus at random in letters 
such as those of Dunton and in chronicles such as the Dia- 
logues of Bradford, they were most suitable for the sermon. 
And it is to be noted from the examples just discussed that 
the two kinds of “character” were adapted to two kinds of 
sermons. The type, such as the “hypocrite,” proved to be par- 
ticularly appropriate for sermons of general moral uplift, like 
Benjamin Colman’s The Parable of the Ten Virgins; the 
“character” of individuals was naturally best for the funeral 
and election sermons: the one pointing to a great man, just 
dead, who has been an example to his community; the other 
pointing to an eminent citizen, still living, as an encourage- 
ment to faithful service for the community. Thus it was with 
unusual zest that our first writers composed “characters” of 
the hypocrite, the covetous man, the good ruler, the faithful 
minister, the good soldier, and even the good wife."" 


16 “Letters from New England,” 102 ff. John Dunton’s familiarity with 
“character” writing is evident not only in his use of the term and his portraits 
made according to the accepted form but also in his direct and unacknowl- 
edged use of type characters by Fuller, Earle, Overbury, and others to fit per- 
sons whom he met in New England. To these he added personal details. See 
Chester N. Greenough, “John Dunton’s Letters from New England,” Publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xIv, 213-257. 

17 For further adaptation of “character” writing to the sermon, see Samuel 
Willard’s Character of a Good Ruler (Boston, 1694), Ebenezer Pemberton’s 
funeral sermon on Samuel Willard (Boston, 1707), and Cotton Mather’s 
A Good Man Making a Good End (Boston, 1698). 




















JOEL BARLOW ADVISES THE PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 


PERCY H. BOYNTON 


N the fourth of February, 1792, there appeared in Lon- 

don a pamphlet with the striking title Advice to the 
Privileged Orders in the Several States of Europe, resulting 
from the Necessity and Propriety of a general Revolution in 
the Principles of Government. The author, Joel Barlow, had 
already addressed A Letter to the National Convention of 
France on the subject of the newly adopted constitution, and 
was shortly to publish The Conspiracy of Kings, a violent 
verse satire. Projected in eight chapters, the original issue 
contained only the first four, which were regarded as so sub- 
versive that the frightened printer was unwilling to venture 
further in the following autumn. 

There had been little or nothing in the career of Joel 
Barlow, then a man of thirty-eight, to suggest that he would 
be writing such inflammatory documents. Born in Connecti- 
cut and schooled at Yale, he had been involved in the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War, but rather in the war than in the 
revolution. His few printed works up to this time had been 
highly conventional in form and substance, sympathetic with 
a vague doctrine of liberty and democracy, and wishful for 
universal peace, but never coming down to cases and rarely 
to fundamental principles. He had been sent across the 
Atlantic to represent a dubious company engaged in promot- 
ing sales of western land. When he arrived in France in 
June, 1788, the most that can be stated of him as a potential 
revolutionist is that he had never been enmeshed in the con- 
servative toils of Connecticut Calvinism or the allied doc- 
trine, Connecticut Federalism. Indeed, the Congregational 
ministry of the province refused to license him for an army 
chaplaincy, so that he had had-to go a few miles across the 
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line to get certification in Massachusetts. And although he 
wrote some bits for a satirical symposium, The Anarchiad, 
he was probably stirred more by the thrill of versification 
than by the fear of anarchy. However, his casual, doctrinaire 
subscription to the ideals of peace and liberty made him read- 
ily susceptible to revolutionary influences; and he was 
promptly surrounded by them. 

On landing in France, he fell into the hospitable hands 
of Thomas Jefferson, American Minister. Jefferson presented 
him to the notables, including the congenial friend of Amer- 
ica and liberty, Lafayette. After a short absence in England 
and Belgium, the young promoter was back in Paris. Here 
are three journal entries made within a week: 


Paris, Sept. 26 [1788]. I have done nothing today except pay my 
respects to Mr. Jefferson and the Marquis de Lafayette. 

Sept. 27. I dined today at Mr. Jefferson’s, where were the 
Marquis, Mr. Parker and an Italian chevalier. 

Oct. 3. I have been dining with the Marquis, where was much 
company, chiefly American. The Patriots in France, I find, are 
very sanguine in their expectation that they shall effect a speedy 
and complete revolution. 


There follows an extended and discriminating comment 
on the political situation in France, ending thus: 


If the States General are composed of wise men, they will con- 
sider that the small remnant of ancient, provincial rights and 
the present opinions of the people are the materials with which 
they have to work in forming a constitution. ...Such wisdom, 
and the necessary integrity to direct it, is hardly to be expected 
in a country like this. I presume there are not to be found five 
men in Europe who understand the nature of liberty and the 
theory of government so well as they are understood by five 
hundred men in America." 


1 Quoted by C. B. Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow (New York, 
1886), 83-84. 
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Perhaps Barlow was correct. Certainly in himself he illus- 
trated by his grasp of political principle that in the practical 
experiencing of a revolutionary struggle, unconscious assimi- 
lation may accomplish as much as conscious study; for of 
conscious study up to this time there is slight evidence in Bar- 
low’s life. 

And now as Jefferson, formulator of the Declaration of 
Independence, and Lafayette, former gentleman adventurer 
in pursuit of glory and now real champion of liberty, intro- 
duced him to the circle of the moderate Girondists, who 
launched the Revolution and soon lost control of it, Barlow 
drank deeply of the wine of learning, critical thinking, wide 
observation, and large philanthropy. Events rapidly com- 
bined to dramatize facts and to focus his ideas. A bit of 
chronology shows how he fitted into the conflict of opinions. 

In November, 1789, after the assembling of the States 
General in May and the destruction of the Bastille in July, 
Dr. Richard Price delivered his address to the Revolution 
Club in London. In the autumn of 1790, Burke replied to 
Price with his Reflections on the Revolution in France, which 
provoked Paine’s rejoinder, Part I of The Rights of Man, in 
March, 1791. In the same year appeared Volney’s Ruins, or 
a Survey oj the Revolutions of Empires. In February, 1792, 
were published Barlow’s Advice to the Privileged Orders, 
Part I, and Paine’s Rights of Man, Part II. In March, the 
London Society for Constitutional Reform was rejuvenated, 
with Barlow as a member; and in November he was one of a 
deputation from the Society to transmit their congratulations 
to the National Convention “on the triumphs of liberty” 
and received the honorary title of Citizen of France. Part II 
of the Advice was published in September, 1793, in Paris. 

By this time his name was become a by-word among those 
who viewed the situation with alarm. “Mr. Burke,” his wife 
wrote in January, 1793, “often makes honorable mention of 
you in Parliament. Sometimes he calls you a prophet—the 
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prophet Joel.” Thus within five years Barlow, sober citizen 
of Connecticut, one of the Hartford Wits, co-author of the 
acrid, anti-revolutionary Anarchiad, intimate associate of 
Timothy Dwight, bulwark of conservatism—this safe and 
sane New Englander had become a bitter foe of Edmund 
Burke, an author of inflammatory revolutionary pamphlets, 
and an ally of Jefferson and Lafayette, of Volney and Tom 
Paine, and had been brevetted Citizen of France. 

This chapter in the education of Joel Barlow seems to have 
resulted from two sets of influences: first, direct contact with 
events and with their active leaders in America and France, 
and second, acquaintance with certain debaters in the con- 
troversy. Barlow does not seem to have been widely read in 
speculative literature. He made rare allusions to the theories 
of the recent philosophers. But he did know something of 
what four men had written about contemporary affairs: Dr. 
Richard Price, who supplied Burke with ammunition; Ed- 
mund Burke, who assailed the principles of revolution; 
Thomas Paine, who replied to Burke; and Constantin Vol- 
ney, who discussed in the abstract the underlying causes of 
contemporary social unrest. 

As to Dr. Price’s address, there were two reasons for Bar- 
low’s knowing about it: Barlow had been in correspondence 
with him before leaving America, and Burke discussed the 
utterance at length in his Reflections. In 1788, Barlow had 
asked John Adams to deliver to Price the manuscript of his 
ambitious poem, The Vision of Columbus, with an accom- 
panying letter of inquiry about the chances for publishing 
in England. Price had answered that the dedication to Louis 
XVI and the censures of the English stood in the way, rec- 
ommending that it be issued in America or in France. Bar- 
low later sent him copies of the published poem and received 
his congratulations.* The address was delivered on Novem- 

2 T. A. Zunder, The Early Days of Joel Barlow (New Haven, 1934), 228- 


229 and notes, 305-306. See also Barlow's extended note on Dr. Price, at- 
tached to Book VII in the 1787 edition of The Vision of Columbus. 
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ber 4, 1789, before what was loosely called “The Revolution 
Society,” though the organization described itself as “The 
Society of the Friends of the People, associated for the Pur- 
pose of obtaining Parliamentary Reform.” It is enough to 
say here that the discourse, pronouced with great gusto on 
the anniversary of the landing of William III in celebration 
of the Revolution of 1688, was based on the thesis that the 
English people had acquired the threefold right to choose 
their own government, to cashier it for misconduct, and to 
frame a government for themselves. 

Burke's rejoinder merely used the Society, the occasion 
of its meeting, the arguments of Dr. Price, and the conse- 
quent address of the members to the National Assembly of 
France, as a provocative for his own observations, which he 
was almost a year in composing. Like all the somber states- 
man’s work, it was an attempt to bore down to basic prin- 
ciples; so that it supplied in its turn both the point of depar- 
ture and the title for Paine’s Rights of Man. Burke believed 
in the necessity for constant improvement and reform in the 
affairs of men; he acknowledged the rare necessity for revo- 
lution; but he violently denied the necessity for the French 
Revolution, the authority of its leaders, the validity of its 
political ideas, and the propriety of its events. 

In his discussion he inevitably became involved in the 
consideration of natural rights and civil rights; and he inevit- 
ably fell into the pitfall awaiting any man who uses the word 
“nature” and its derivatives without the utmost caution and 
clearest definitions. The term is protean. Now the law of 
nature is the law of “perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and 
progression,” governments following the progression pur- 
sued in plant life. Now the “natural” is an attribute of man, 
a natural “gift,” a gift for government, not to be found in 
the French deputies. Now the “natural” is a psychological 
trait, a product of convention, such as the deference for re- 
ligious and political authority attributed by Burke to the 
English. And finally “natural rights” do exist, but they exist 
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“in total independence of government” and “in a degree of 
abstract perfection” which is “their practical defect.” * “Na- 
ture” in Burke's discourse is the word of either a hazy de- 
bater or an intellectual plate-spinner, a word to be avoided, 
or most scrupulously examined, in the attempt to explicate 
his thought. 

His conception of government was that it was admirably 
exemplified in England, where rhetoric and generalizing have 
no native soil, where political ideas are never discovered 
though often developed, and where the deft finality of a 
French formula finds its offset in what one Frenchman has 
described as the “happy incoherences, the useful incongrui- 
ties, the protecting contradictions” of the British Constitu- 
tion, which characteristically must be sought in precedent 
and not between the covers of a book.* Legitimate govern- 
ment was therefore to be regarded as an “entailed inheri- 
tance,” the result of adroit adjustments between the “real 
rights” of man and his needs for civil restraint, the product 
of generations of experience, something too extensive for 
a man to grasp in a lifetime, too venerable to be lightly 
tampered with, fortunate if it were upheld by a “sullen 
resistance to innovation,” a “cold sluggishness of . . . national 
character.” The fit subjects for such government and its in- 
stinctive sustainers “fear God, look with awe to kings, with 
affection to parliaments, with duty to magistrates, with rev- 
erence to priests, with respect to nobility.” They study to 
reinforce the sanctity of convention, and glory in just preju- 
dices. They abdicate all right to be their own governors and 
reckon “the restraints on man, as well as their liberties... 
among their rights.’ Such government is subject to improve- 
ment by the slow procedure of growth and nurture. And 
yet, Burke admitted, this noble child of experience has had 
in the past a bar sinister; for somewhere, sufficiently remote, 

3 Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France, Everyman edition 


(hereinafter Reflections), 31, 57, 77, and 84. 
4 J. T. Adams, Building the British Empire (New York, 1938), 1, 93. 
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it followed the expulsion of a tyranny and enjoys now “the 
prescription which, through long usage, mellows into legal- 
ity governments that were violent in their commencement.” 
Thus revolution, as well as established government, might 
in the end find its justification in what at one time Burke 
called “the happy effect of following nature, which is wisdom 
without reflection, and above it,” and what in another pas- 
sage he described as “principles of cogent expediency.” * For 
judgment as to what was wise or cogently expedient, he left 
to the reader only the basis of “real right”: to the fruits of 
one’s industry, to the acquisitions of parents and the nurture 
and improvement of offspring, to instruction in life, consola- 
tion in death, and a fair portion of all that society can con- 
tribute in one’s favor.® All these rights Burke beheld in Eng- 
land, at least to such a degree that where they were deficient 
the remedy could be found in a gradual adjustment within 
the existing order. 

So too in France, he declared, all these rights might have 
been restored by peaceful corrective measures. Her privi- 
leges had been not lost, but suspended. The elements of her 
constitution were almost all that one could wish for, and 
the reigning monarchs were kindly, benevolent, superior to 
the system that might have been lifted to their level. On the 
other hand, the members of the National Assembly were 
marked by a prevailing incapacity for the task they had as- 
sumed; and worse than that, they were helpless under the 
coercion of a mad group for whom they were the puppets, 
converted into a “profane burlesque and abominab!e per- 
version” of a national, representative assembly. in the cir- 
cumstances, Burke went on, little of either reason or wisdom 
was to be expected from them or had emanated from them. 
Apostles of discontent, they were extremists in views, mud- 
dled in mind, utterly devoid of political experience. They 


5 Reflections, 31, 56, 57, 58, 83, and 161. 
6 Reflections, 56. 
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knew nothing of deliberative procedure, would not brook 
the moderate, practical checks and balances of an opposition, 
welcomed radical principles, regarded speculative designs as 
all too valuable, and oscillated between ideas of extreme 
prerogative and the “wildest democratic ideas of freedom.” * 
The fruits of this needlessness of revolution, incapacity for 
rational action, and doctrinaire irresponsibility were all dis- 
played in their actual performance—a fearful compound of 
disregard for law, life, and property. 

These were the contrasting features of England and 
France; and Burke's political “pity and terror” were aroused 
through the fear that the contrast might not be maintained, 
that radical societies and unorthodox ministers like Richard 
Price might aggravate what was already in Albion “too close 
and connected a concern in what was being done in France.” 
“Formerly your affairs were your concern only. We felt for 
them as men; but we kept aloof from them, because we were 
not citizens of France. But when we see the model held up 
to ourselves we must feel as Englishmen, and feeling, we 
must provide as Englishmen. .. . If it be a panacea we do not 
want it. ... If it be a plague, it is such a plague that the pre- 
cautions of the most severe quarantine ought to be estab- 
lished against it.”” * 

The Reflections on the Revolution in France was a typical 
document in the perennial controversy between conservatism 
and radicalism. As the best of such do, it relied on certain 
solid principles solidly stated. But as the worst of them do, 
it relied on fact where fact was valuable to the thesis, ignored 
the embarrassing, invented the unfavorable, and did not 
stop short of the most violent and abusive invective. The 
popular reception was typical, too. The book quickly reached 
double figures of editions. It was quickly accepted as a gospel 
for the salvation of society; it released a cascade of conserva- 


7 Reflections, 33, 61, 66, and 80. 
8 Reflections, 77 and 86. 
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tive abuse and laid the foundation of reactionary terrorism. 
And in the brisk course of events it evoked its rejoinders, 
including the equally sensational and equally popular Rights 
of Man. 

Paine declared his opposition to Burke in his subtitle, 
which read, “being an Answer to Mr. Burke’s Attack on the 
French Revolution.” He renewed the challenge in the pref- 
aces to both English and French editions, and in the opening 
sentence of the document itself. The links between Barlow 
and Paine are equally clear: their common participation in 
the American Revolution, their many mutual friends, their 
acquaintance in London in 1791, their activities in the early 
days of the French Revolution, and their joint aversion for 
Burke. 

Paine’s reply to the great Commoner was in structure a 
running commentary on the Reflections. At the outset it ex- 
pressed resentment at Burke’s presumption in challenging 
the course of French affairs, countering Burke’s protest 
against the Revolution Society’s endorsement of them. Paine 
denied the validity of Burke’s deductions from the English 
Revolution of 1788, decried him for his denial of the claims 
of natural rights, and derided his assumption that any gen- 
eration could establish permanent precedents by the arbi- 
trary attempt to bind posterity forever. He insisted on dis- 
tinguishing between the overthrow of French government 
and the dethroning of French monarchs; and he reinter- 
preted, in rebuttal to Burke, the character and the implica- 
tions of the events culminating in the fall of the Bastille. 
In his discussion of natural and civil rights he insisted that 
any social compact deserving of respect existed not between 
the governors and the governed but between voluntary in- 
dividual participants. He discredited Burke for continually 
referring to an English Constitution which could not be 
produced for analysis and discussion, expounded certain 
aspects of the French Constitution, and concluded with his 
enumeration of the “rights of man.” These were the three 
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generalizations that men were born equal in rights to liberty, 
to property, and to security and freedom from oppression; 
the three affirmations in definition of the first trio; the five 
which laid down the principles on which laws should be 
based; and the final six in the nature of a bill of particulars 
specifically applying to the situation in France. 

There was a further feature in the pamphlet, itself a further 
rejoinder to Burke, that was to supply the title to Paine’s 
next major work, The Age of Reason. For Burke was un- 
alterably opposed to subjecting any mode of government 
hallowed by tradition to the cold eye of critical inspection. 
It was a way of using the mind, he felt, that led from reason 
to “enthusiam,” and that was bound to culminate in the 
Lord George Gordons, Mirabeaux, Robespierres, Dantons, 
and Tom Paines. Paine, advocate of reason, was soon to sup- 
ply in his actions the best answer, that reason withheld him 
from the excesses of the French Revolution, and after sub- 
jecting him to outlawry from England as an active revolu- 
tionist, led him to jail in France as an obstructor of revolu- 
tion. For to Paine and to Barlow and to Volney, free inquiry 
was not only a right but an obligation; and a defensive truth, 
upheld not by reason but by authority, was a broken staff. 

The public reception of The Rights of Man was of the 
kind the modern publicity agent longs for. Within three 
months Paine had sold 12,000 of the first expensive English 
edition. Within two years over 200,000 had been distributed. 
30,000 are said to have found their way to the courts of 
Europe. Supplementing these positive reactions, repressive 
measures contributed their part. Paine was prosecuted and 
outlawed in England, barely escaping arrest, and gaining 
enormous prestige in France, where he took refuge. Safe 
on French soil, he was lionized and dramatized, greeted by 
reception committees, displayed in opera boxes, each day 
more of a bugaboo to his enemies, more of a hero to his 
friends. And Barlow was one of the inner circle of them. 
It was only a partial coincidence that Barlow's Advice to the 
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Privileged Orders appeared in February, 1792, the same 
month with the second part of The Rights of Man. 

One other influence must be cited before arriving at Bar- 
low’s much preluded Advice: Constantin Volney and his 
Ruins, or a Survey of the Revolutions of Empires. It is im- 
portant because Barlow was so obviously obtaining his opin- 
ions from men and events. The facts about the early relations 
between these two young men are not abundant, but they are 
enough to furnish a strong presumption of intimacy. In 1788 
Barlow, as already noted, was introduced to Paris by Thomas 
Jefferson, who had lived there four years. Among the young 
journalists whom he knew was Volney, who came back from 
the Near East with ideas for three subversive books. This 
man, in his View of all Nations, quoted from the prospectus 
of the Scioto Land Company, for which Barlow was working 
until 1789; and Barlow was later to serve as translator of 
Volney’s Ruins at the request of the author. The two con- 
tinued cordial relations up to the time, many years after, of 
Barlow’s ill-fated departure for Wilna in 1812.° 

It seems reasonable to believe that the two met through 
their common acquaintance, Jefferson, since Volney became 
so promptly aware of the young American's activities as a 
promoter. It is clear that they were congenial, since they 
were friends for many subsequent years. It would have been 
natural, then, for Volney to read Barlow’s Vision of Colum- 
bus, and to be impressed by its structure and its conclusions; 
for like Barlow, he adopted the “vision” form of narrative, 
then current, and directed his gaze toward a social millenium. 
It would have been no less natural for Barlow to read in turn 
Volney’s book as soon as it was published, if not before pub- 
lication, and to be reinforced in his belief in “the necessity 
and propriety of a general revolution in the principles of 
government.” 


9 See Todd's Life of Barlow, 69, 152, and 172; and Victor C. Miller's 
Joel Barlow, Revolutionist (Hamburg, 1932), 2 and 3. 
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Furthermore, nothing could be more reasonable than that 
a provincial Yankee of limited experience and very limited 
reading should be impressed by a cosmopolitan Parisian 
whose prolonged travels and generous erudition had led 
him to measure the present by the past and to set up the 
same social goals that he himself had been dreaming about. 
For until his setting out for Europe at the age of thirty-six, 
Barlow's whole life had been spent in southwestern New 
England, broken only by rare flights which took him no 
farther than Philadelphia; and the widest range of his read- 
ing, in addition to the standard classics and Milton and Pope, 
seems to have reached only to the Scotch Robertson’s uncom- 
pleted History of America and Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
In contrast, Volney before he was thirty had spent four years 
in Egypt and Syria and written a book on his travels there, 
and in the year of Barlow’s arrival abroad had published a 
volume of Considerations sur la Guerre des Turcs et de la 
Russie. He was a comprehensive reader in ancient and classi- 
cal history and in comparative religions, was well aware of 
recent speculative literature on government, and was so clear 
as to his politico-economic ideas that in 1791 he was planning 
to found an experimental community in Corsica the follow- 
ing year. Soon he was to become Professor of History in the 
new Ecole Normale. 

His book, The Ruins, or a Survey of the Revolutions of 
Empires, was substantial enough in content and timely 
enough in appearance to take its place in the gospel of radical- 
ism and in the index expurgatorius of all respectable conserv- 
atives. “Volney,” said Timothy Dwight from his pulpit to 
the boys at Yale, “has made a number of silly observations. .. . 
I will not attempt a serious answer to such nonsense. Infidel- 
ity must be pitied when it is driven to such fetches as this.” 

The little duodecimo is in two unequal parts: a survey of 


10 Dwight, Theology Explained and Defended, Fourth Edition (New 
Haven, 1825), Sermon Lx1, Volume 11, 265. 
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civilization, in which a nameless spirit played the role as- 
sumed by Hesper in The Vision of Columbus, in displaying 
all the nations of the earth and the ills therein; and an ap- 
pended formulation of “The Law of Nature, or Principles 
of Morality deduced from the physical Constitution of Man 
and the Universe.” In the first part the Spirit revealed that 
human misfortunes were attributable not to God but to hu- 
man nature, which is compounded of self-love, aversion to 
pain, and desire for happiness. He showed that self-love had 
resulted in a certain mastery of natural resources and in con- 
sequent rivalries between individuals; and that the evils 
of the social order arose from ignorance and inordinate de- 
sire, complicated by religious fanaticism. When the observer 
of the ruins of empires confessed to losing hope in human- 
kind, the apparition declared that a new order could be 
built on enlightened self-interest, the curbing of kings, and 
the assertion of the democratic spirit. ““The grand obstacle 
to improvement” appeared to be an ecclesiastical one. An 
attempt failing to restore harmony, the solution of the prob- 
lem in contradictions was offered in a concentration of men’s 
interest in the life of affairs, in the subduing of prejudice and 
petty rivalries, and in the surrender to, or adoption of, an 
attitude of agnosticism about the unknowable, since theories 
of the unknowable furnished the grounds for cruelest con- 
troversies and oppressions. 

In the logic of the case, the second part of Volney’s work 
based the principles of morality not in revealed religion 
or the derivations of theology, but in “the physical constitu- 
tion of man and the universe.” This brief statement had all 
the allurement of French neatness for one who had been 
sated with the involutions of Calvinism as interpreted in 
New England. The exposition of the law of nature was almost 
decimal in character. Human nature was tenfold; there were 
five major private virtues, five more domestic virtues. Society 
was “every aggregate re-union of men living together under 
the relations of a contract, tacit or expressed, for their com- 
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mon preservation.” Social virtue was to be found in the pur- 
suit of justice; justice, in the practice of equality and reci- 
procity. 

In Volney’s recital of the accumulation of error in the Old 
World there was much to attract the young sojourner from 
America; and in the trig summation of the second part there 
was something to admire in its Gallic symmetry. But Volney 
did not supply any bridge from past chaos to future order. 
He ignored Burke's insistent thesis that human relations 
could be evolved from social precedents—that they could not 
be simply thought out and established on the quicksand of 
wholesale rejections from the past. He cid not even offer 
anything as practical as Paine’s cardboard model for an iron 
bridge, which was not only pleasant to contemplate but also 
useful to work from, like the first draft of the French Consti- 
tution, in which Paine had a formative hand. It was finely 
idealistic, but perilously near to the later ingenuities of 
Charles Fourier, though these were actually accompanied by 
a program that, according to Emerson, included “every fact 
save one—namely Life.” 

Among the kinds of influence men are subject to are those 
which emphasize their own deficiencies and those which 
articulate their own expressed or half-expressed convictions. 
Barlow knew little about antiquity or social philosophy, and 
Volney a good deal. Barlow knew a good deal about winning 
political freedom, and the attempt to form a government 
that could take advantage of it, but not so much as Paine. 
Thus naturally he could indulge in social dreaming, and as a 
citizen of Connecticut, which had refrained from ratifying 
the American Constitution, he could put his mind on the 
French Constitution, accepting the subscription to equal and 
natural rights common to Volney and Paine, but noting vital 
omissions in the draft as he had noted them in the American 
Constitution before the addition of the first ten amendments. 

So in September, 1791, even as the French Constitution 
was completed and the king’s acceptance of it was to be pro- 
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claimed, Barlow composed his Letter to the National Con- 
vention on its defects and the desirable amendments. With 
the well-intentioned American assurance which has some- 
times irritated the older nations and sometimes amused them, 
from the days of Crevecoeur and Paine to the days of Wilson 
and Kellogg, Barlow was ready to anticipate Whitman: 


Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied, 
over there beyond the seas? 

We take up the task eternal. 


Barlow had, he explained as he opened his Letter, a right 
to express an opinion because modern civilization was in- 
volved in the decisions of the Convention. The French Con- 
stitution included a paradox and a confusion of principles, 
in assuming equality of rights and still retaining kingship. 
King and established church should both be disposed of, and 
constitutional amendments, a baker’s dozen of them, should 
redefine popular suffrage, should make the legislators rep- 
resentative of the nation rather than mouthpieces for local 
constituencies, should reduce political corruption by limiting 
pay for all public officers, should revise penal codes, recognize 
the need for public schools, and reduce the causes for war 
by freeing the colonies and disbanding the standing army. 

He was now ready to apply himself to the larger project, 
the persuasion of the privileged orders in the outlying world 
to accept the principles of the French Revolution, as formu- 
lated by Thomas Paine’s committee and amended by himself. 
As “the prophet Joel” took up the task eternal, he did so 
explicitly as an American citizen arguing from what had 
happened in the United States, what was taking place there, 
and what was promised there, reverting in every section to 
the examples there afforded. He wrote explicitly too as an 
intellectual opponent and moral adversary of Edmund Burke, 
opening with an assault, reverting to him often, and in later 
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editions referring to a long diatribe in his Conspiracy of 
Kings and to the four-page Note appended to it. The title 
for his essay was evidently chosen for its provocative quality," 
the real thesis being more mildly stated in the introduction, 
“That the republican principle is not only proper and safe 
for the government of any people; but that its propriety and 
safety are in proportion to the magnitude of the society and 
extent of the territory.” 

Although the advice to the privileged to surrender their 
privileges smacks of bravado not untouched with mockery, 
it is pertinent to recall that Barlow was writing in the “age 
of reason,” when he might assume that argument could con- 
ceivably cope with class prejudice. He opened with the asser- 
tion that the French Revolution was the work of rational 
conviction; he believed in_the propriety and necessity of 
extending it; he believed that the proof of this was open 
to view in America. His whole contention was that cold analy- 
sis was superior to Burke's “wisdom without reflection,” and 
that underlying presuppositions, unanalyzed, were arrant 
invitations for challenge. He seems already to have come 
to the conclusion with which he was fifteen years later to 
preface his Columbiad, that the belief that a social end was 
desirable was the first step toward bringing it about. Of the 
doctrine of equal rights, he wrote in this earlier declaration, 
“A general belief that it is a truth, makes it at once practical, 
confirms it in one nation, and extends it in others.” His 
brief was simple and orderly. It approached “the affairs of 
nations in the present state” in terms of the Feudal System, 
the Church, the Military, the Administration of Justice, and 
Revenue and Public Expenditure. In each section it dealt 
first with derivation of a particular institution, then with the 





11 I am not sure how current “privileged orders” was as a phrase of the 
day. It is used by Adam Smith in The Wealth of Nations and in Volney’s 
index go Part I of The Ruins with several entries. 

12 Advice to the Privileged Orders, in Political Writings of Joel Bar- 
low (New York, 1796), 22. 
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abuses connected with it, and in all but the first section—for 
the feudal system had not been brought to America—with 
the contrast between conditions on the two sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Thus under the Feudal System (Section One), which was 
the product and expression of conquest, and not of voluntary 
agreement, feudal tenure was rooted in primogeniture and 
based on entail of property; and personal feudal rights in- 
volved allegiance from inferiors to superiors and identified 
the privileged classes with a life of idleness. The whole system 
was dependent on habitual attitudes of mind, and as Barlow 
was no less concerned with habits of thinking than Burke 
was, he paused in his opening section for a liberal digression 
on a topic which applied to the essay as a whole. He con- 
curred with the French adage that habit is second nature, 
and he undertook to meet Fontenelle’s rejoinder, “Do me 
the favor to tell me which is first.” }* The primary nature of 
man, he declared, which assumed that all men are born equal 
in their rights, was frustrated by arbitrary governments which 
relied on the secondary and acquired habits of deference and 
docility. Habit might therefore just as validly assert and main- 
tain the rights of man as the rights of the feudal lord. With 
this principle once established, the habitual thinking of an 
entire community could identify the soldier with the citizen, 
subordinate government to social ends, harmonize civil power 
with civil responsibility, facilitate changes in the structure 
of government, both seat and unseat public officers, and thus 
in the end exorcise the ghost of anarchy, which is always 
invoked by the alarmed conservative at any suggestion of 
change in the status quo. Children, he reminded the reader, 
grew up in the beliefs with which they were early indoctri- 
nated. Yet fallacies could be overthrown with patience. Why 
discard the astronomy of Ptolemy and continue to teach the 
politics of Aris‘ otle? 


13 Advice to the Privileged Orders, 21. 
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With the ground thus prepared Barlow was ready in the 
second section to proceed on his main argument. Monarchical 
governments, founded on the irrational presumptions of the 
feudal order, had to be buttressed not by reason, but by 
credulity. Hence the alliance between state and Church, which 
as an established arm of the state lent itself to perverting and 
obscuring religion. For the existence of liberty was incompat- 
ible with the existence of a national church, elevated a priest- 
hood into one of the privileged orders, encouraged the accept- 
ance of human inequality, and in the end encouraged turbu- 
lent desire for revo t. In short, the unique absence of an 
established church in the United States was a major source 
of happiness there. “It ensures the unembarrassed exercise 
of religion, the continuation of public instruction in the 
science of liberty and happiness, and promises a long duration 
to representative government.” 4 

The Military System, he explained in the third section, 
was concerned with the principle of honor, just as the Church 
was concerned with the principle of religion; both of them 
incapable of precise definition, and hence both susceptible 
of perversion by the governments which found it convenient 
to exploit them. The simple and effective course for the 
privileged orders was to attribute honor to “the men of the 
sword” as Burke called them” and then to insure a certain 
professional exclusiveness for them, setting them above the 
people along with the priests in support of the princes. Now 
identified with the state, their honor was identified with 
national honor. It was relatively easy for them, thinking in 
this vein, to support standing armies, assert the distinction 
of their calling, discredit the useful productive occupations, 
and as Barlow’s erstwhile friend once put it, to secure 


That rare soap-bubble ... blown by children wise 
Bloated in air, and ting’d with colours fine, 


14 Advice to the Privileged Orders, 49. 
15 Advice to the Privileged Orders, 55. 
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Pursued by thousands, and with rapture named, 
National honour. * 


Barlow was ahead of his times in contending that war was 
never undertaken on a large scale by the people for their own 
benefit, and that the origins and ends were always political. 
And all of this, he concluded as usual, had its proofs in Amer- 
ica, where a revolution had been accomplished by the people 
in behalf of natural rights, and where, when the fighting was 
over the soldier returned to his civil tasks and the general 
retired to his plantation, while the federated states enjoyed 
their common peace with no interest or impulse to take up 
arms against one another. 

Barlow's approach to the Administration of Justice, in 
Section Four, differed from the foregoing, as the subject dif- 
fered. The first three had to do with the theory of the state 
and its primary dependence on church and army. The fourth, 
as the title indicated, stressed not the theory of the legal sys- 
tem, but its operation as an agency in defeating justice in 
behalf of the privileged orders. A brief introductory passage 
on social morality, its relation to the social order, and the 
duties of government in regard to it, remind one that Bar- 
low read law in the interims of conducting a book business 
and seeing The Vision of Columbus through the press, that 
he wrote a paper in commentary on Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries at his admission to the bar, and that he practised 
law for less than a year, during which, according to one 
biographer, he was sustained “by the amiable fortitude and 
enlightened understanding of his partner.’ His discussion 
of legal history and theory is about what one might expect 
from this. He did, however, make the sound observation that 
a just government would instruct citizens in their obligations, 
inform them of the content of the laws, and make legal pro- 
cedure simple and easy. From this he went on with zest to 


16 Timothy Dwight, “Greenfield Hill.” 
17 Zunder, Early Life of Joel Barlow, 194. 
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the contention that the practice under Old World govern- 
ments was “the inversion of everything that was right and 
reasonable”; the laws in England unknown and unknowable 
by the people, the procedure so intricate, prolonged, and ex- 
pensive that none but the prosperous could resort to them— 
supplying in his description a foretaste of Dickens's “circum- 
locution office”; that in France an equal complexity of prac- 
tice was coupled with officialized venality of the judicature. 
Pursued thus far, the remainder of the chapter was largely 
predictable: that in the United States the situation was in- 
finitely preferable, a careful reading revealing that in New 
England it was really better, and in Connecticut it was best. 

Part I of The Advice ended at this point. The pamphlet 
attracted wide attention from the first, and was coupled with 
Paine’s Rights of Man as a work to be sought or avoided. 
In the meetings of the radical societies in England it was 
used as a kind of text. A second edition was issued within 
four months, and a third after another four. In November 
of this year Barlow and two associates formally delivered to 
the National Convention of France an address of congratula- 
tions from the London Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion. At this time he left with his printer the manuscript for 
Part II. This included only the fifth section of the projected 
work, which was never carried further. It was an interesting 
document in view of his great activity at the time. For since 
issuing Part I he had written his letter to the Constitutional 
Convention and issued his Conspiracy of Kings, and in addi- 
tion compiled this generous pamphlet, half as long as the first 
four chapters, writing in terms of a subject that had not been 
discussed by Price or Burke or Volney—the theme of na- 
tional revenue and expenditure. 

Good, bad, or indifferent, however, the second instalment 
was unwelcome in England. Ten months later the introduc- 
tion to an edition printed in Paris gave Barlow’s explanation. 
“The violent attacks on the Liberty of the Press in that coun- 
try, which took place about at that time, induced [the book- 
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seller] to suppress the publication of this, and to discontinue 
the sale of the other. He has lately sent me the manuscript; 
which I now offer, without any alteration, to the English 
Press in Paris.” No London edition appeared unil 1795. 
During his first months in Paris, Mrs. Barlow, who had stayed 
in London, reported with wifely solicitude the violence of 
feeling against him in official circles there, though the few 
printed allusions of the time seem to have shown less vio- 
lence than condescending scorn. Yet there was plenty of 
reason for the Barlows to expect no kindlier treatment than 
Paine had received. 

It was the influence of Paine that was particularly evident 
throughout Part II. The second part of The Rights of Man, 
Barlow explained, relieved him of the need for discussing at 
length the tax necessities of any nation. So Paine was the 
authority where Adam Smith might have been and evidently 
was not; and the chapter was written rather more in the scale 
and tone of the propagandist than of the economist, Paine’s 
aggressive smartness at times invading Barlow’s natural dig- 
nity of address. There was a smug quality in his manner as 
he drew up not an inquiry into the principles of taxation but 
an indictment of pernicious governments, drawing the indict- 
ment with the emotions of the amateur who has just discov- 
ered for himself something which is both obviously shocking 
and shockingly obvious. He would not insult, he protested, 
the understanding of any reader by explaining what he never- 
theless did explain. The secret was out that the game was 
crooked; and the friends of the fiscal system who over-played 
their cards were now explaining how they dealt them, like 
jugglers who expound their own tricks. 

The attack as a whole is directed against indirect taxation. 
The argument is that taxes are imposed chiefly in behalf of 
the privileged orders; that parliament is used as the instru- 
ment of imposing them under the guise of a representative 
government; that the total amount of the taxes is far beyond 
what the people realize, and that the public expenditures are 
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largely unjustifiable. Barlow contended that public business 
should be open to public view. To the objection that not 
enough revenue could be raised by honest, direct taxation he 
replied that the incompetent should be exempted, the im- 
provident educated to pay their just share, and the selfish 
redeemed from a false tradition of respect for property be- 
hind which they entrenched themselves. In fine, said Barlow, 
the idealist, a government of individual wishes and collective 
wisdom would elevate the moral faculties to seek the general 
good and, so doing, would reduce the importance of material 
wealth, He could see, he declared, changes in this direction 
among the French. He could find in Burke and in Richelieu 
admissions enough that things had been in a bad way; and 
the deference to property that was apparent in America was 
an inheritance from the Old World and was certain to be 
changed. 


I have called the writing of this essay and the events lead- 
ing up to it a chapter in the education of Joel Barlow. It was 
by far the most important one. At its beginning he was a 
member of a provincial group of conservatives; at its conclu- 
sion he was a cosmopolitan liberal, at once an apostate and 
an excommunicant from the old order. The Connecticut 
Wits were before long to call him a catch-penny pen-pusher, 
a plagiarist, an 

ever-changing Proteus mind. .. . 
From preaching Christ to Age of Reason 
From writing psalms to writing treason.™* 


And among the most flagrant of his offences was the fact that 
he was good friend of two future presidents of the United 
States, Jefferson and Monroe. To his old friends his shifts 
of opinion made him the most offending man alive; to the 
modern student they make him the most vital member of his 
group. 

18 The Political Greenhouse (1799). 
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After these five years in Paris he was in truth a sadder and 
a wiser man. He had learned much, and rather excitedly he 
had written much. He was to write less excitedly in two solid 
letters to his countrymen on matters of state as the century 
was ending. He was to revise his Vision of Columbus into 
The Columbiad and to show in many a change of text how 
changed he was himself. And in addition he was to become 
more and more a man of action on the basis of his established 
theories, a patient and skilled negotiator, a representative of 
the Department of State, a counsellor of presidents, one of the 
wise Americans of his time. 








RICHARD UPJOHN, CHURCHMAN AND 
ARCHITECT 


JOHN BROOKS WHEELWRIGHT 


LTHOUGH in America during the nineteenth century 
the battle of the styles in architecture was more intense 

and complex than in any other time and place, there is more 
coherence in practice than is generally supposed. Design be- 
fore the Civil War was largely formed by two immigrants 
from Britain. Richard Upjohn (1802-1878), our leading 
practitioner in the neo-medieval style (which is that of 
political reaction and restoration), was a small tot in Shaftes- 
bury when Benjamin Latrobe (1764-1820), our greatest 
builder in the neo-antique style (which is that of social en- 
lightenment and revolution) was in Baltimore executing a 
Gothic villa and designing a Gothic cathedral. Throughout 
the century almost every designer employed all three domi- 
nant styles—antique, medieval, and renaissance—which are 
the clothing of modern architecture; and all, to some degree, 
developed industrial building, which is its body. Upjohn’s 
industrial work (which is unidentified) was confined to his 
stay in New Bedford, from 1829 to 1833. That of Latrobe, 
the greater artist, was continuous, and immortal. The Balti- 
more Cathedral as built (1805~-1818-1876) is neo-antique; 
and Latrobe neglected the Gothic. Yet his finest design, the 
crypt of the national Capitol, has, in section, a neo-medieval 
quality. Upjohn, after his Boston apprenticeship (1834-1839) 
with Alexander Parris, abandoned the neo-antique, yet his 
early astylar mansions of 1833 look forward to his later Tus- 
can villas of 1855. His earliest Tuscan villa, that for Theodore 
Lyman, below Single Tree Hill, Brookline, is of the same 
year (1835-1836) with his earliest Gothic villa for the Gardi- 
ners of Maine. In 1853 he built the Dudley Street Church, 
Roxbury, for a Baptist society, which had at first requested 
a Grecian meetinghouse. This playful structure (which treats 
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its entrance vestibules as chapels) recalls the Georgian Gothic 
of his early practice. 

A century after Latrobe’s death the battle of the styles 
draws to a close—its various manners reduced to a lowest 
common denominator of “simplicity and good taste”; while 
on the other hand, zsthetic forms natural to modern building 
methods are developed. Thus a modern style emerges, and 
critics viewing the century’s architecture judge its merit, 
whether historical or xsthetical, by its contributions to this 
modern style. And thus not a man’s most pleasing but his 
most prophetic structures are taken to be his best. Judged 
by these canons, Upjohn is not great. There is, however, a 
secondary basis for judgment—the contribution to the vernac- 
ular style; and here, in his least pretentious works, Upjohn 
is secure in cultural history. 

To no educated person of the generation preceding ours 
was his name unknown; and more important than the perpet- 
uation of his name, more vital than the survival of his chief 
works, more valuable certainly than the persistence of his 
manners of design, is Upjohn’s “Little Brown Church in 
the Dale,” like the Downing cottage, covered with wooden 
lace, now dear to the heart as the scenes of our childhood. 
Through the length and breadth of the Union, these are 
ubiquitous as the dead-white Grecian porticos which stem 
from Latrobe—so ubiquitous as to seem indigenous and, 
like well-acclimated plants, to survive all blights and ravages. 
But let us be not too sure, who desire a contemporary archi- 
tecture evolved and a continental landscape formed, but 
jealous of whatever past we have. Let us take heart that Up- 
john’s first important work, Trinity Church at Wall Street, 
has reached its hundredth year. For when buildings are 
“about a hundred years old,” they round the perilous reefs 
where monsters lurk, intent to devour; and evading those 
pirates of the arts, the arbiters of good taste, may, if they get 
good pilots, ride comparatively safe from the complacent 
shrug of the shoulders which is our final valediction upon an 
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architect, when there descends the irrevocable sentence of the 
wrecking machine. 

Upjohn did his part for historic piety when, in 1869, while 
engaged upon his last work, he read a paper, “The Colonial 
Architecture of New York and the New England States,” 
before his American Institute of Architects, which he had 
founded a dozen years before. Patronizing the colonial as 
“old and quaint,” he yet praised its sympathetic harmony 
with surrounding lazdscape. It was not the first of such 
papers, and Upjohn’s desecrating alterations in 1840 and 
1849 of the Van Rensselaer and Van Buren mansions speeded 
his great reputation; but his defense of the colonial antedated 
that of H. H. Richardson in the New York Sketchbook, De- 
cember, 1873. McKim, Mead, Bigelow, and White made their 
“famous trip,” measuring-up Newport, Marblehead, Salem, 
Newburyport, and Portsmouth, in 1877. Though not the 
first work in the neo-Georgian manner, the Johnston Gate to 
the Harvard Yard (executed for them by Frederick P. Hill, 
after ten years had passed) set a fashion in the textural use 
of brick—and another distraction from the achievement of 
the modern style lured Americans made homesick by their 
lack of a true sense of the past. A similar zeal to that for the 
“pure colonial” had greeted Upjohn’s first archzological 
church. 

Everard Upjohn, great-grandson of the architect,’ makes 
the corrective suggestion of a comparison between his Trinity 
at Wall Street (1839-1846) and Sir Charles Barrie’s contem- 
poraneous Palace of Westminster, for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment (1840-1860). Each is remarkable not only for purity of 
design (with the interior of Trinity in better scale than 
Pugin’s interior to the palace) but also for the fact that while 
they are their authors’ most famous works, they are by no 
means the most typical or the widest in influence. Upjohn’s 


1 Richard Upjohn: Architect and Churchman (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939; ix and 243 pages; illustrated, $4.00.) 
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great-grandson further remarks on the paper on the colonial 
which was read before the institute: 


Generally, old styles, after passing through the years in which 
they are despised, come to be regarded as quaint, and more or 
less sentimentally attractive, before their merits are fully appreci- 
ated. One might even say that in the early works of Upjohn him- 
self this point is just now being reached. Gothic cottages today 
seem quaint to us and perhaps slightly amusing. They may be 
regarded more seriously by us later. 


It does not require a Henry James to remind us, as in “The 
American Scene,” that so long as we do not learn to under- 
stand our monuments and landmarks—preserving or altering 
them with tact rather than destroying or demolishing them— 
so long shall we have neither a landscape nor a past nor, for 
that matter, a contemporary architecture. 

Everard Upjohn’s important chapter on the history of archi- 
tecture in America explains the method he has chosen: 


In approaching this completely unexplored middle period, two 
methods suggest themselves. The first, that of a general survey 
dealing with types and characteristics, has much of value. But I 
believe that the time is not yet ripe for such a work. Until defini- 
tive biographical studies have been made of at least the more 
important men, and their major works made available through 
publication; until the precise factual material relating to signifi- 
cant buildings has been unearthed, any general summaries are 
bound to be tentative and inconclusive. 


This is true; but the opposite contention is just as true; and 
some of the great-grandson’s estimate of Richard is beside 
the point. 

The problem of the auditorium church is central in the 
development of our nineteenth-century architecture. Up- 
john’s earliest churches are chancelled meetinghouses, and so 
is his finest one, Trinity Chapel, New York. And the Roman- 
esque Taunton Congregational Church of 1851-1852 is a 
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more sure design than any of his Gothic, which, for all its 
sober merit, is “church warden.” From the days when the 
Protestants first clad their meetinghouses with the vestments 
of Anglican church architecture, designers continuously con- 
fronted a problem whose only solution is its denial. The 
conventicle (built for worshippers who must see and hear) 
is a pure form. The basilica (built primarily neither for hear- 
ing nor for seeing) is a pure form. These can be combined 
by centralized design (of which Santa Sophia is the great 
example); or (like Anthemius and Isodorous, the builders 
of Santa Sophia themselves) designers can attack the problem 
afresh—as was done by the builders of the meetinghouses, 
or of the Mormon Tabernacle (1864-1867) in Salt Lake 
City, and by Frank Lloyd Wright in his Church of the Unity 
(1906) at Oak Park. But the romantic desire was rather to in- 
sist upon trying to get the feel of the Gothic aisled basilica out 
of the contradictory requirements of an auditorium. The 
results, where they are not ludicrous, are lamentable—ludi- 
crous, surely, where the architect supports a complete system 
of vaults and penetrations upon—exactly nothing whatever;? 
lamentable, even in the finest of traditionally clad auditori- 
ums, Richardson's Trinity Church in Copley Square, Boston. 

Everard Upjohn’s dry comparison of Boston’s Trinity with 
Upjohn’s St. Paul’s, Buffalo, is based mechanically upon a 
mere similarity between the requirements of the two. No 
more dissimilar solutions to a program could well be found. If 
the solution, not the program, guide us, we cannot avoid the 
comparison of Richardson’s first major work with Upjohn’s 
last (1868-1870). The St. Thomas on Fifth Avenue, which 
burned down in 1905, was a precursor of Trinity Church in 
Copley Square, which was finished in 1877. The West Porch 
added to Trinity by Stanford White was not less offensive- 
ly out-of-scale with the interior than Michell Upjohn’s 


2 See, for instance, G. E. Starkweather’s First Presbyterian Church, Bal- 
timore (1855-1875), which is a freak, but a freak of a common type. 
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timid return in the porch of St. Thomas to the flamboyance 
of his father’s earlier work. Nothing about the St. Thomas ri- 
valed the East End of Trinity. Yet had Richardson slightly 
lengthened his nave, and had Upjohn, abandoning his corner 
tower, crowned his wide octagonal crossing boldly with a 
lantern, then the United States could have boasted two nearly 
perfect solutions of that nearly insoluble problem—the audi- 
torium church in historical guise. 

Upjohn had already made a different contribution towards 
such solution. Trinity Chapel, New York, designed after his 
single hurried return across the Atlantic in 1850 (the year 
which marks the start of his son Michell’s influence upon 
him) is indeed, as his great-grandson says, the best of his 
achievements. Were all of this general type, the aisleless hall, 
which he (forgetting St. Stephen’s, Westminster, and the 
Sainte Chapelle on the Isle de Paris) rejected as secular, he 
would have been a great architect. Trinity Chapel holds its 
own. It was conceived from the inside out, as becomes 
churches—and, indeed, all buildings. 

The best of his archzxological works, St. Mary’s (1846- 
1854) at Burlington, New Jersey, is a pleasant dream made 
real. Surely it delights the guardian spirit of non-juring John 
Talbot, the first American Bishop of the Anglican Commun- 
ion, who lies buried near where the altar of old St. Mary’s 
stood. But one must grow nearer to waking as one approaches 
and enters, for it is all a little out of scale, of a piece with the 
toy taste which paradoxically characterizes our megalomaniac 
land. Although the transepts are too long for the comfort of 
worshippers who insist on trying to see (even though what 
goes on be not much to look at) this work is an exception to 
his general practice in that it houses light and air. ‘The tower- 
crowned crossing, with its boldly champhered piers and 
arches, makes a world of its own. All Upjohn’s interiors are 
worlds of their own, to be sure; but usually—even in the case 
of the Bowdoin Chapel (1845-1855) at Brunswick, Maine, 
possibly the first in this country of the true collegiate form— 
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they are nightmare-worlds, coddling the claustrophilia which 
Victorian pietists mistook for cloistered love. 

To analyze this psychic state of artist and of public is 
beyond our province. Here it need only be maintained that 
Upjohn habitually mismanaged the difficulties of construc- 
tion which confronted him. True Gothic, with aisle, cleres- 
tory, and triforium, is so expensive to build and to keep in 
repair that it was beyond the means of Upjohn’s America. 
The logical thing is to reduce the aisles to alleys too shallow 
for seating space and, omitting the triforium gallery, to 
cling for dear life to the clerestory. Instead, Upjohn retained 
the aisles and, omitting the upper windows, placed the roof 
of the nave directly upon the roofs of the sheds. The result- 
ing reversed gambrel catches dead air and makes his windows 
lights which “counterfeit a gloom.” 

Yet these very roofs, which are the great fault of Upjohn’s 
works, mark the merit of his practice; for in them he made his 
contribution to the functional style, which owes half its debt 
to the neo-medieval. Led by his training as a cabinet-maker, 
he abandoned the plaster vaults of gimcrack Gothic in favor 
of open timber. This single common-sense step is one of the 
ways in which the second drawing for Trinity at Wall Street 
is better than the building as it was executed according to 
the orders of the vestry; and the timber roof is characteristic 
Upjohn. From the Ascension, Fifth Avenue, and Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, of 1840 until his end, his honest systems 
of beams and trusses, particularly when they rest upon a 
stone arcade, are of the best of the American neo-medieval. 
Those who judge Upjohn according to the canon of Cram 
will follow the great-grandson’s condemnation of their cabi- 
net-maker’s spider-webs; but those with more taste for the 
romantic do not follow this condemnation. These fairy struc- 
tures provide castles for the fancy when it strays through 
long stretches of sermon and high Morning Prayer. And if, 
as up-to-date pastors tell us, a chief by-product of a lively 
faith is beauty-culture; young eyes could not well be better 
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trained to roll upward or brows to arch than by glances at 
these interlocked ground-story and triforium arches of black 
walnut. Their systems would have been less monotonous had 
only the triforiums playfully approximated the forms of 
stone and had the ground stories risen not to wooden arches 
but to shipwright knees or housewright braces. But to ask 
this is to ask Upjohn to go further than his nature permitted 
him to move from cabinet-making to carpentry. The First 
Church of Brunswick, Maine (1845); Grace Church, Brook- 
lyn, and St. James’s, New London (1847); St. Paul’s in 
Brooklyn (1848) and in Buffalo (1850); Grace Church, 
Utica (1856); and St. Mark’s, San Antonio (1859)—these are 
the best known examples which show how, even as it was in 
cabinet-making that the neo-Gothic had its rococo rise, so 
Upjohn, although leading it far from its rococo origin, still 
held it to cabinet-making. 

He is still a dominant force in American culture, not only 
as the founder of the American Institute of Architects but 
as the originator of a fixed conviction of the educated mob 
(which neither reflection nor knowledge can refute)—the 
baseless orthodoxy of American taste that holds to the equa- 
tions of the Gothic with the churchly, and the classical with 
the secular. He was a Ralph Adams Cram before the Civil 
War, the arbiter elegantia for Anglican clergy and vestries 
and their imitators, whether Roman or un-Apostolic. Under 
the mistaken conviction that the revival of the arts of the 
ages of faith would revive the faith which once produced 
those arts, he was devoted to the High Church game of 
thrusting liturgical form and ornament before however will- 
ing or unwilling eyes. Whereas that first accomplishment 
of the middle class, the formation of the medieval styles 
themselves, was an answer to popular civic demand; the 
neo-medieval style was “put over” on the middle class by 
designers and clerics who played into each other’s hands. 
The medieval superabundance of ornament and iconography, 
which revolted Mohammedan travelers, was disapproved by 
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medieval clerics; but the romantic clerics put upon their con- 
gregations with ornamentation, and the designers put upon 
the unromantic clerics. 

The nineteenth-century liturgical revival, the Cambridge 
Movement, as it is properly called (not the Oxford Move- 
ment, which was purely doctrinal) is the root of zstheticism, 
decadence, and symbolism, one of the main currents of ro- 
mantic culture, and a profound aspect of the middle-class 
revolt from industrialization. Through the person of its great- 
est genius, William Morris, it sluices into socialism. Upjohn 
was not a great spirit like Morris; but he was long our leading 
representative of this tendency, adding nothing to the neo- 
medieval critique but obeying it dogmatically. Two maga- 
zines, the English and the American Ecclesiologist, kept him 
in hand and furthered his fame. He was not highly literate 
himself. His art is literary. 

Even as his Church of St. Thomas when it burned was suc- 
ceeded by the last and possibly the best of the works turned 
out before Cram and Goodhue terminated their partnership, 
so it has been his misfortune in the generation now closing 
that his work has been judged, as his great-grandson judges 
it, in accordance with its conformity to theirs. His true im- 
portance is of a different character. 

The zsthetic merits of Upjohn’s chief works are open to 
question; the merits of his lesser works are unquestionable. 
His practice suffered from our insistence that architecture be 
finished ready-made from the start. This is more of an injury 
to Gothic work than to any other, for the Gothic is, above 
all, a style of tactful alteration. But a ready-made approxima- 
tion to the accretion of the ages is a chief motive of the 
romantic picturesque. 

As one looks over the nineteenth-century ready-made pic- 
turesque, one sees the proper basis for the false assertion of 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock (to which Everard Upjohn sub- 
scribes) that Victorian architecture can be enjoyed more in 
lithograph than in reality. This is a paradoxical word-play, 
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and amounts to no more than a sentimental toleration of the 
fact (or opinion) that the Victorians did not realize their 
designs in beautiful building. Such criticism makes comments 
less upon the work in question than upon the critic. It shows 
up a blind spot. Hitchcock has attributed the crazy Newton 
Centre Baptist Church, which was built in 1887 by John 
Lyman Faxton, to the great Richardson himself, who built 
the fine Newton Baptist Church. Architecture cannot be 
studied or fully appreciated without analytical drawings, but 
graphic or photographic representations prove little. The 
zsthetic proof of a building is the psychological effect which 
it has upon its beholders through its empathy upon them. 
It was, without much doubt, Upjohn’s historic misfor- 
tune that he was not permitted (and perhaps like Cram 
did not wish to be permitted) to rough out an articulated 
structure with volume as lofty as could be paid for, and to 
leave carving, coloring, and furnishing to later hands. As 
the Ascension and St. Thomas’s show, no other of our archi- 
tects responds more happily to tactful alteration; but he spent 
too much money on bell towers and not enough on insides. 
Upjohn’s windows are mean, whereas the great merit of 
Gothic consists (at whatever expense for structure and main- 
tenance) chiefly in windows large, high, and richly devised. 
Although his towers are usually proper in design, his tower- 
less churches are usually more proper inside. His rural 
churches, whether of rubbie or slab-sided, especially when 
they bear belfries in place of towers, are perfect and final 
developments of the play Gothic of the Augustan age, from 
Christopher Wren to Horace Walpole. It is to this manner 
that the Gardiner House in Maine belongs. It was to this 
manner that after his abandonment of English flamboyant 
(the so-called perpendicular), he returned through continen- 
tal flamboyant and the Italian and German forms, which 
were to dominate the second phase of nineteenth-century 
Gothic. He was scarcely a great architect: never sure in scale, 
his major work is minor, and his minor work is his best. 








LOUIS NAPOLEON PARKER 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 


OT often does an English man of letters boast a New 

England ancestry, but Louis Napoleon Parker does. 
Descended from a line of Colonial forebears, the first of whom 
settled in Maine in 1650; grandson of a graduate of Harvard 
in the Class of 1786 who became Member of Congress, Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, first Royall 
Professor of Law at Harvard, and Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts; son of another Har- 
vard graduate, Charles Albert, of the Class of 1819, Louis 
Parker was born at Luc-sur-Mer, Calvados, France, 21 Octo- 
ber, 1852. “On this momentous occasion my father was 
absent; my mother, who could not then speak a word of 
French, was occupied, and I was thought to be dying. So I 
was christened in a hurry ...and as neither parent could be 
consulted and time pressed, I was christened by the names 
which at the moment were looming large in France, and, 
indeed, in Europe; christened, you might say, by the official 
name: Louis Napoléon....” ! 

His early years were spent in the Europe of the pre-Franco- 
Prussian War period; he was educated in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria—his father was a restless traveler;— .ence 
his adventures as a child make delightful reading. The first 
section of his autobiegraphy gives a vivid picture of the van- 
ished Europe of the fifties and sixties; and there is much to in- 
terest educators in the glimpses of his informal schooling in 
the various countries he visited. In 1869, his parents went to 
England, and in due time one of his careers began. A course in 
the Royal Academy of Music (of which he later became a 
Fellow) continued studies already begun on the «ontinent; 
and despite the deafness which developed in r:aturer years, 
he never lost his interest in his earliest art. 


1 Louis N. Parker, Several of My Lives (London, 1928), 5. 
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Going to Sherborne School, in Dorsetshire, in 1873, for 
what he believed to be a temporary appointment—assuming 
the place of a teacher who was ill—he stayed there nineteen 
years. During this time he did much to put the musical train- 
ing offered in English public schools upon a sound basis. He 
was one of the first in the land of his adoption to acclaira 
Wagner as a great composer. Later, as a dramatist (in one 
of whose plays Mrs. Patrick Campbell made her first profes- 
sional appearance in London), he “discovered” Ibsen, and 
translated him, two years before “powerful writers” started 
the Ibsen “boom” with ophicleide which (as he expresses it 
with characteristic modesty) “drowned my penny trumpet.” ? 
He soon achieved recognition for his own accomplishment 
and has rivalled the Elizabethan dramatists in the number of 
plays he has written. The fact that he does not yet occupy 
the position in dramatic anthologies which later editors will 
grant him need not disturb the author of a series of success- 
ful productions that began in the eighties of the last century. 
Many of them, from Rosemary to Disraeli, are familiar to the 
American theater-going public. He is also known for his 
translations of Fulda, Sardou, Tiercelin, and Rostand—his 
L’Aiglon, in blank verse, is a masterpiece;—and his efforts in 
the field of international understanding through this work 
have been recognized by the rosette of Officier de I’ Instruction 
Publique. Many of his plays have, in turn, been translated 
into other tongues—his account of a performance of The 
Cardinal at Venice is a remarkable blend of humor and poign- 
ancy. Historians of the theater of the last half century are 
beginning to take serious account of his work. 


II 


But it is not as musician, or as dramatist, or as poet that 
Mr. Parker's chief influence has been felt. He created the mod- 
ern pageant. This form of art came into being at the school 


2 Several of My Lives, 149. 
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where he began his musical career many years before. For a 
long time he had had the dream of doing in England what 
the Germans have done in their Erinnerungsspiele—reviving 
the past of a town by means of a dramatic production in which 
the inhabitants of the community take part. The chance to 
realize his dream came when Sherborne decided to celebrate, 
in 1905, the twelfth centenary of the foundation of its abbey, 
school, and town by St. Ealdhelm, and asked his advice con- 
cerning the form which the celebration should take. 

There had been pageantry in England from early days, 
but it was not exactly the kind of thing Mr. Parker had in 
mind. He first gave the name “folk-play” to his dramatization 
of the past, because the whole community had a hand in it; 
but the name aroused little enthusiasm on the part of the 
people, who perhaps recalled the older form of “folk-play,” 
in which, at Christmas, Pickle Herring and his companions 
cavorted for the amusement of the squire’s family—as Kenneth 
Grahame and Thomas Hardy have told us they still do in out- 
of-the-way villages. Pageant was a word loosely used; it meant 
vaguely a “spectacle,” a “splendid show,” without much act- 
ing, involving many people and much color and movement; 
and when Mr. Parker used it to describe the production he 
was giving, it caught the popular imagination immediately. 
“I had talked grandly about the Pageant of Sherborne, be- 
cause I enjoyed the sound of the words,” he writes. ‘““Now my 
grandiloquence came home to roost, and I had to invent a 
meaning for my words.” * 

The result was what might be called a resurrection of the 
old chronicle-history of the Elizabethan drama—with this dif- 
ference: the hero was not a sovereign, but a place; the time 
to be covered was not the span of a man’s life but centuries 
of development. The actors were not members of a profes- 
sional troupe but citizens of a community, many of whom 
had never had any practical experience on the stage. Perform- 
ances were given out of doors; there was no artificial scenery; 


3 Several of My Lives, 278. 
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there were no “stars” in the theatrical sense. If the earlier 
chronicle-history play aroused a patriotic emotion, these 
pageants evoked a sense of local pride, of civic solidarity—an 
“esprit de ville,” one might call it—among members of the 
community who shared this glorious past. The pageants also 
developed a determination, almost subconscious, that the 
future should be worthy of this past. These by-products were 
not expected when the pageant was first planned at Sherborne; 
like many other things eminently worth while, they grew 
spontaneously, and Mr. Parker was as surprised as pleased to 
see what lasting effects his productions have had. There are 
many things which cannot be attained if definitely aimed for, 
and the community spirit given birth by the pageant is one. 

The idea spread—“like wildfire,” in Mr. Parker’s own 
words. Not only in England, but on this side of the Atlantic, 
pageants swept the land. They even penetrated into Europe. 
From Maine to California, from Quebec to New Orleans, 
people went pageant-mad, and interest in this form of art is 
still very much alive. Among the collaborators whom Mr. 
Parker lists in his autobiography was his old friend Louis 
Tiercelin, who wrote the beautiful episode, in French alexan- 
drines, of the meeting of Charles I with Henrietta Maria for 
the Dover Pageant; it was played by a body of French ama- 
teurs from Douai. There was also the “delicate and scholarly 
poet,” James Rhoades, with whom a friendship began in the 
Sherborne days; he wrote many of the songs and choruses for 
other pageants. Mr. Parker tells us of the difficulties which a 
pageant-master meets and overcomes: of the actors in one 
episode who will peep at the other episodes, to see how the 
show is getting on. “But when they peep they destroy all illu- 
sion and distract the attention of the audience. When I die, 
the words ‘Keep out of sight!’ will be found engraved—not 
on my heart, hui—on my lungs. I have often wished I had a 
shot-gun.” * He has established rules for the planning and 
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production of pageants, which will prove helpful to all who 
wish to follow in his footsteps. Beneath a mask of fun is the 
serious face of the artist, who sees what a fofce pageantry can 
be, not only for arousing civic pride and endeavor, but for 
cementing international amity. 

Since he is the founder of pageantry as an art above the 
tableaux vivants of historic scenes, the street-processions 
which include historic figures, and the revivals of local legends 
like the ride of Lady Godiva in Coventry, Mr. Parker’s defi- 
nitions and rules of procedure carry particular weight. He 
defines a pageant as “a Festival of Thanksgiving, in which a 
great city or a little hamlet celebrates its glorious past, its 
prosperous present, and its hopes and aspirations for the fu- 
ture. It is a Commemoration of Local Worthies. It is also a 
great Festival of Brotherhood; in which all distinctions of 
whatever kind are sunk in a common effort. It is, therefore, 
entirely undenominational and non-political. ...It reminds 
the old of the history of their home, and shows the young 
what treasures are in their keeping. It is the great incentive 
to the right kind of patriotism. . . .” ® 

The arena on which it is acted should be a historical site; 
the performances often take place on the spot where the 
events represented actually occurred. There must be no paint- 
ed scenery (“it is painful to see a Norman castle flapping in 
the wind”); the grandstand must allow everyone to see and 
hear (and Mr. Parker's book gives a ground-plan of the struc- 
ture, with every detail carefully indicated). The crowds in 
the different episodes must be spirited and continually alert; 
and “above all, they must be natural. There must be no sign 
of drill. The whole pageant must seem—I say seem—to be 
extemporized; must, indeed, seem accidental.” Again, “the 
executants must include every class of the community, both 
male and female: peers and ploughboys; dignitaries of the 
Church and all the clergy; ministers of every denomination; 
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young men and maidens; old men and children; . . . nobody 
is too good to be in a Pageant and almost everybody is good 
enough.” * And the performers must all be anonymous. A 
pageant frequently numbers thousands of actors, and the 
humblest member of the crowd is just as important, gives as 
much time to rehearsals, and is at least as enthusiastic, as is 
the most brilliant soloist. Pageantry has many lessons to teach 
the world of today, and embodies the watchword of the fu- 
ture: codperation. The individual is not robbed of his indi- 
viduality in submerging it for the good of the performance; 
all seek to give rather than to get, and there are no faces to 
be saved. Responsibility rather than privilege, duties rather 
than rights, fall to the pageant-master, and his direction is 
for the good of all. 

Pageantry has revived interest in folk-lore, folk-song, and 
folk-dancing. It has revealed hidden talent and demonstrated 
the love of drama inherent in the Anglo-Saxon race, if not 
in mankind. It has done much to stimulate “arts and crafts” 
and preaches the virtue of the home-made. No one can tell 
what influence it has had on the “little theater” movement, 
on amateur acting, or on the local dramatic society. It lies on 
the outskirts of the drama, but has surely affected the produc- 
tion of the spectacle on the professional stage; and may not 
its roots reach even farther? There is little doubt that the 
increased interest in historical material shown by contem- 
porary playwrights and playgoers is due, in part at least, 
to the emphasis on history in the pageant, where kings were 
featured only incidentally, and where the importance of the 
common people was not forgotten. 


Ill 


Until a few years ago, Mr. Parker kept the habit of travel 
established in his early youth. To a man with his fondness 
for his kind, travel meant the making and maintaining of 
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friendships. France, Italy, and Germany nursed his child- 
hood, and he never forgot what those countries had given 
him. The names of the places he saw as a boy suggest a kaleido- 
scope: Rouen, Marseilles, Civitavecchia, Rome, Naples, and 
Venice; Istria, Vienna, Baden, Dresden, Geneva, Hamburg, 
and London. Thence back to Belgium, where at nine he had 
piano lessons; to school at Kreuznach, at Freiburg in the 
Breisgau, at Constance—the list could be prolonged but will 
give a hint of his cosmopolitan childhood. One can readily 
understand how the World War distressed one who had so 
many memories and so many friendships across the battle- 
front, and how he felt when he saw the old Europe he knew 
take on the different aspect which it has worn of late years. 

His command of languages was the result of his early wan- 
dering from one country to another, at an age when one picks 
up speech with an easy unconsciousness of effort. His journey- 
ings left him with no false impression of national superiority; 
but he was none the less patriotic, and in no sense ever a 
propagandist. He abhorred propaganda with all an artist's 
hatred. His American ancestry, his Continental youth, his 
English residence—which led to his naturalization after many 
years of fancied citizenship—all add to the sense of proportion 
which is at the root of a sense of humor and of common sense. 
And these are his outstanding qualities. His patriotism was 
never propaganda; he felt the glories of England which he 
embodied in his play Drake, and he was glad to do his bit 
toward building up the morale of the soldiers at home on 
leave from the front he was too old to see. His pageantry had 
no touch of local advertising; in terms of the town, he saw the 
underlying national and human. 

There is nothing superficial about his humor. Wit he also 
has, which sparkles on the surface of his nature, like ripples on 
the sea, with a saltiness which sometimes gives it a tang at 
which no one could take offence. Beneath the surface lies 
that profundity of humor which sees things as they are and 
contrasts them with what they might be, and a depth of sym- 
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pathy without which humor cannot be genuine. He has the 
genius for friendship, and his friends have been of many lands. 
He has given of himself generously, and, again like the Eliza- 
bethan playwright, helped the younger toilers in the dramatic 
vineyard as he was himself helped at the start. One of the sec- 
tions of his autobiography is beautifully dedicated to a friend 
of fifty-seven years’ standing, who died while the book was 
being written; another striking passage recalls the multitude 
of friends which his pageants had brought him: 


In 1925 we unveiled in the Pageant Garden at Sherborne an 
impressive memorial stone to the Sherborne Pageant of 1905, 
“The Mother of all Pageants.” For me that stone stands as a vis- 
ible and tangible token that my six years of pageant life were not 
a dream but a joyous reality. Also it recalls the memory of the 
many, who, having played their parts and passed singing and 
laughing across the arena, have obeyed the Great Pageant Master’s 
behest and slipped “out of sight!” 

Out of sight, but never out of mind!* 


The delightful personality revealed in the two essays he 
wrote for the Odd Volumes at London—How to Write a Play, 
and Some of My First Nights*—has made him many friends 
who never saw him. The poetry in such a play as Pomander 
Walk charms all audiences, and the play is still popular with 
amateur dramatic clubs. The Cardinal enthralled the public 
when the late E. S. Willard played it—and it was known not 
only on the English-speaking stage, but on the Italian. As a 
producer (his Shakespearean spectacles, the brilliant biblical 
pictures in his own Joseph and His Brethren, will not soon 
be forgotten), he staged many successes; he could be as strict 
in action as he was kindly in repose. In a letter to the writer, 
he once remarked that a company was at the point when, in 


rehearsal, everybody's teeth wre on edge; “but,” he added, 


7 Several of My Lives, 303. 
8 Privately printed by the Society, 1913 and 1914. 
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“when mine get on edge I have the advantage—I can take 
them out.” 

Not embittered by the trials of the world, the hardships of 
his profession, the loss of his wife, the failures which came to 
him as they do to all playwrights, the struggles and disappoint- 
ments which come to all men, and the physical handicaps and 
ill-health of his later years, he has kept his sunny nature, his 
affection for his kind, his geniality, his courage, his enthusi- 
asm, and his poise, never forgetful of the “good old days,” but 
not despairing of the time to come. 


IV 


As “the father of modern pageantry,” his place in dramatic 
history is secure. I suspect that he will also figure among the 
English dramatists who are responsible for the renewed in- 
terest of our theater in historical drama. He wrote many so- 
called “costume-plays” which brought past centuries to life, 
and in his pageants he stressed the importance of accuracy in 
historical details, as he instructed different communities in 
the glories of their past. He was among the first—if not, indeed, 
the first—of English dramatists since the days of George Peele 
to persuade the Lord Chamberlain to permit plays on biblical 
subjects to appear on the English public stage; and his treat- 
ment of the Joseph story was a delicate work of art. 

His peculiar interest in America—he never lost touch with 
his relatives and friends in New England, which he visited 
more than once—was not entirely due to his ancestry; Amer- 
ica saw some of his greatest dramatic triumphs. His theatrical 
life was his longest, and he makes some pregnant comments 
on the stage as he knew it: 


It has been amusing to watch the kaleidoscopic changes the 
Drama has undergone during the years. I know of no subject 
about which so much ponderous nonsense has been, and is being, 
written. From the remotest antiquity pundits have declared that 
it was going to the dogs. They say now it has gone. It is no nearer 
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the “demnition bow-wows” than ever; but its domestic economy 
is shattered for want of a dignified head. A few years ago there 
was among the players what can best be described as a ruling caste. 
The Bancrofts, Irving, Wyndham, Alexander, Tree, were the 
aristocrats of the stage, and their example set up a standard which 
the entire theatrical community was glad to follow. They have 
not yet been replaced. The actor's profession is now in a state 
of anarchy, in which everybody is as good as anybody and a bit 
better. Never mind. This is all a passing phase. It will right itself 
some day. Some day the New Man will come. I see no sign of 
him; but he will come. He may be an author, an actor, or a 
strong, independent manager. In the latter case, he will have to 
be a millionaire. Without clamouring in the Press; without telling 
us what tooth-powder he uses, or how many Rolls Royces he 
owns; without banging the big drum: by the mere force of his 
example and by the fact that ultimately his theater will be crowd- 
ed, he will usher in a better and a saner day.® 


This was written a decade and more ago; and if it reflects 
the attitude of one who mourns the loss of old friends as he 
looks back to the past, it shows the hopefulness of him who 
scans the future. In the retirement of his age, Mr. Parker has 
felt a certain detachment from the life in which he was once 
active; he has watched the rising generation of playwrights 
with occasional causticity which betrayed his interest and was 
entirely without gloom. 

Every playwright has more failures than successes, and Mr. 
Parker was never ashamed of his. He felt, like many another, 
that often the failures should have been successes—“were at 
least as much entitled to success as their luckier sisters.” He 
would not have success with something he was sorry he had 
written. “I am not sorry for anything I have written,” he says 
at the end of “My Theatrical Life,” and he thoroughly en- 
joyed his connection with the stage. 

Future historians of the drama will find that Mr. Parker 
has done his part in preparing for the rich development of 


9 Several of My Lives, 272. 
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the modern theater, and there can be little doubt that his 
pageants have had an influence upon the technique of writing 
and producing plays. It is pleasant to observe that through 
him New England has another tie connecting it with a vital 
art. 
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DIARY OF TIMOTHY FULLER 
IN CONGRESS, JANUARY 12-MARCH 15, 1818 


EDITED BY LEONA ROSTENBERG 


| Boag other parents whose achievements have been eclipsed 

by those of their more illustrious offspring, Timothy Fuller 
has been remembered only as the father and mentor of his bril- 
liant daughter, Margaret. Praised by her as “a man endowed with 
sagacious energy,” he represents the schooled New England poli- 
tician of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Timothy Fuller was born in Chilmark, Marthas Vineyard, 
July 11, 1778, son of the Reverend Timothy Fuller, the first min- 
ister of Princeton, Massachusetts. Young Timothy graduated sec- 
ond in the Class of 1801 at Harvard and taught for a brief period 
at Leicester Academy. Later, he studied law with Levi Lincoln, 
the celebrated attorney and politician. From 1813 to 1816 he was 
a member of the Massachusetts legislature. As a Jeffersonian 
Democrat he launched his career in Washington in January, 
1818, representing Boston in the Lower House, where he remained 
until 1825. During this period he warmly endorsed John Quincy 
Adams as presidential candidate and strongly opposed the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Upon his retirement from the national scene 
he returned to the Massachusetts legislature and became Speaker 
of the House. Planning to write a history of his country, Tim- 
othy bought a farm in Groton, Massachusetts. There he was sud- 
denly seized with an attack of Asiatic cholera and died October 2, 
1835. 

Despite his political interests, Timothy's preoccupation with 
literature and his daughter’s education never flagged. From 
Washington he guided her studies and at home carefully observed 
her youthful progress in Latin and Greek. Miss Fuller described 
him at a later period in life as “‘a business man even in literature.” 

“He was warmly attached to all he had learned [at college], both 
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from the pleasure he had derived in the exercise of his facuities 
and the associated memories of success and good repute.” ! 

Like his friend, John Quincy Adams, Timothy was a faithful 
diarist. The present journal, kept during his first term of office 
at Washington, dated January 12 to March 15, 1818, is the earli- 
est of the eight diaries written during his residence in the city.” 
Within its pages are his reactions to the political and social 
life of Washington, the debates on the floor, and the levées of 
the elite. His opinions on current issues and allusions to na- 
tional figures form an interesting and vital portrait of Capital 
life during the formative years of the young republic. 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
12 JAN. 1818 


Trmotruy FuLier’s Diary 


12 JAN. 1818 

I arrived at this place on the 31 Dec. 1817 but as Congress did 
not sit on the 1 Jan. 1818 I did not take my seat until the 2d.4 
On the ist I attended the drawing room of the President of the 
United States on the first opening of his new house, the National 
residence for the President. Mr. Speaker Clay's personal appear- 
ance did not impress me favorably, perhaps however I may 
receive other impressions on becoming acquainted. 


13 JAN. 1818 

Last evening I called to see Mr. Uriah Brown and William B. 
B. was a miniature painter at Boston about five or six years 
since.’ His wife is pretty and a little inclined to be a coquette. 


1 Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, R. W. Emerson, W. H. Channing, 
and J. F. Clarke, editors, First Edition (Boston, 1852), 1, 14. 

2 Fuller Family Papers, u, MS 9, Widener Library, Harvard University. 

3 “Fifteenth Congress, first session, December 1, 1817 to April 20, 1818, 
Friday, January 2, 1818, Another member to wit: from Massachusetts, Tim- 
othy Fuller, appeared, produced his credentials, was qualified, and took his 
seat.” The Debates and Proceedings in the Congress of the United States, 
Fifteenth Congress, first session (Washington, 1854), 532- 

4 The National Intelligencer remarked on January 2, 1818, “The Presi- 
dent's House, for the first time since its re-aerification was thrown open for 
the general reception of visitors. It was thronged from two to three o'clock 
by an unusually large concourse of ladies and gentlemen.” George Morgan, 
The Life of James Monroe (Boston, 1921), 372. 

5 Fuller may be referring to William Russell Birch (1775-1834), minia- 
ture painter in enamel and engraver. Birch came to the United States from 
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I wrote two angry letters—one to my wife and the other to my 
brother Henry—I have not received a single letter from either 
since I left home and think myself shamefully neglected. This 
evening my fellow boarders invited me to play loo an hour—I 
played two—I had not played the game before for ten years, and 
tho’ not a loser and our hazard not much, I witnessed the same 
effects which always made me detest gambling. 


13 JAN. 1818 

This morning I rode with Col. Merrill* of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and one of our Mess at Hyatts and left my card 
at the houses of the Ministers of England, France and Spain 
such being the custom when acquaintance is wished by us with 
those gentry. 

On Sunday the 18th I received my first letter from my wife 
and yesterday the second. She and the little ones are well and 
I am relieved from my anxiety. My correspondence with her is 
one of my greatest pleasures for in truth my girl writes very en- 
tertaining letters.‘ On Sunday John Ross of Easton Penn., one 
of our mess, having been appointed a Judge in his own State 
resigned his seat in the Congress, and also at our mess and set 
out for home.* He is a man of considerable law reading and is 
an honest man. His mind does not however appear to be so well 
disciplined as might be expected from the knowledge he pos- 
sesses. When I have leisure I will give a sketch of our most prom- 
inent character in Congress not forgetting our own Mess in par- 
ticular and the Massachusetts delegation. I have not yet had a 
favorable opportunity to make my first speech and I am deter- 
mined not to commence unfavorably. 


1818 29 JAN. 

Yesterday I made my first speech in the House of Represen- 
tatives in Congress on the bill to enable claimants of fugitive 
slaves to obtain and carry them back without their right being 
first determined by the courts or judges of the states when such ° 
slaves alleged to have absconded are found.® I moved in Com- 


England in 1794, where he had published a collection of engravings called 
Delicés de la Grande Bretagne. See Theodore Bolton, Early American Por- 
trait Painters in Miniature (New York, 1921), 10-13. 

6 Orasmus Cook Merrill (1775-1865), representative from Vermont. 
Merrill had served as a lieutenant colonel in the War of 18:2. After his re- 
tirement from Congress he became a judge of the probate in Vermont. 

7 She was the former Margaret Crane of Canton, Massachusetts. 

8 John Ross (1770-1834), representative from Pennsylvania. 

® “The bill which has for its object the preventing, the transportation 
in any manner of any negro, mulatto, or person of color without having 
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mittee to strike out the first section for the purpose of defeating 
the bill. I was speaking about half an hour and notwithstanding 
my misgivings and tremors for a week or two past, I soon acquired 
confidence on finding my ideas and expressions more than tol- 
erably well arranged and from the general attention of the 
members to my reasoning, I was convinced that my first effort 
was not likely to fail. After I sat down Judge Arthur Livermore 
of New Hampshire came immediately to me and expressed his 
approbation and satisfaction in the most flattering terms.’° Mr. 
Hopkinson of Pennsylvania also soon came to me and declared 
that he agreed on all my reasoning and that I had omitted but 
a single point which appeared to him to be material in the 
argument."! Mr. H. is a distinguished lawyer and one of the 
most able debaters in the House. Many other congratulations 
from all quarters were exceedingly gratifying and I immediately 
found myself well received in all parts of the House. I this day 
heard Rufus King, Senator from New York make a speech in 
the Senate."* He fell much short of my high expectations and 
very much short of Mr. Otis'* or Mr. Dexter.’ He was however 
clear, deliberate and simple. His talents appear to be sound and 
well cultivated but I cannot think him an accomplished orator. 
Gov. Barbour of Virginia replied to him in a very pompous and 
verbose manner. His speaking is not agreeable nor his reasoning 
profound.” Mr. Clay replied to my speech in very handsome 
style, treating my arguments with due attention.’ He stands 





previously carried the same before some judge or justice of a court of record, 
and giving sufficient proof of their being slaves, etc. Mr. Fuller then after 
an ingenious speech of considerable length moved to strike out the first 
section of the bill, with a view to destroying it entirely on the ground that 
it transcended the Constitutional provisions on the subject. He also took 
exception to various features of the bill.” Debates and Proceedings, 826-829. 

10 Arthur Livermore (1766-1853), later chief justice of New Hampshire. 

11 Joseph Hopkinson (1770-1842), author of “Hail Columbia,” was rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania to the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Congresses. 

12 Rufus King (1775-1827), earlier Minister to Great Britain, was author 
of the Navigation Act of 1818. 

13 Harrison Gray Otis (1765-1848), senator from Massachusetts, favorite 
orator of Boston and thrice mayor of the city. 

14 Samuel Dexter (1761-1816), late representative from Massachusetts and 
Secretary of War during John Adams’s administration. 

15 James Barbour (1775-1842), senator from Virginia 1815-1825, had 
been elected Governor of Virginia in 1812. He was a staunch disciple of the 
Jefferson-Madison school of strict construction and state rights. 

16 “Wednesday, January 28th, Mr. Clay then engaged in the debate being 
called up by the peculiar interest which the State of which he is a Repre- 
sentative has in the passage of the bill.” Debates and Proceedings, 828. 
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in the first ranks of parliamentary orators, if not the first in the 
House. 


g1 JAN. 1818 

On the 28th Gen. Arthur St. Clair,17 Gen. Ripley'* and Capt. 
Talcott’® dined with our Mess. Gen. St. Clair is 84 years old, 
and is seeking a remuneration of moneys advanced by him in 
the beginnings of the Revolution for the publick service. Gen. 
Ripley is stationed at New Orleans. He is a very intelligent 
ofcer and acquired a high reputation in the late war. He is 
probably the most scientifick officer in the army. The weather 
during the whole month of January has been almost as mild 
here as in October or November. This day however we have a 
considerable snow storm from the North and Northeast, and 
the weather is cold, though by no means intense. The slave bill 
past yesterday in the houses—ayes—84—noes 69.2” There were 
many able speakers but the Intelligence prudently suppresses 
them—on the subject of the slave law. 


1818 13 Fes. 

My brother Abrhm arrived here on Tuesday and I went on 
Wednesday evening to the Levee of Mrs. Monroe the President's 
Lady for the purpose of presenting him.*! The Drawing rooms 
were very much crowded and I resorted to make good my ap- 
proach to the Lady, which however I successfully achieved and 
presented my Gentleman in due form. This important affair 





17 Arthur St. Clair (1736-1818), as general in the Revolution and governor 
of the Northwest Territory 1787-1802, was discredited because of his evacua- 
tion of Ticonderoga in 1779 and his defeat by the Indians at Miami in 1791. 

18 Eleazar W. Ripley (1782-1839), member of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture 1807-1809 and brigadier-general in the War of 1812. 

19 George Talcott, created second lieutenant of the 25th Infantry, July, 
1813; captain, August 5, 1813. William H. Powell, editor, List of Officers of the 
Army of the United States (New York, 1900), 620. 

20 Fuller voted “no” on the question “Shall the bill be engrossed and read 
a third time?” Hopkinson objected that the bill did not contain “sufficient 
guard to the safety of those colored people who resided in the states where 
slavery was known only by name.” Debates and Proceedings, 837-838. 

21 Concerning Mrs. Monroe's levées see the letter written by Mrs. Tuley 
of Virginia to a friend during 1825: “Mrs. Monroe’s manner is very gracious 
and she is a regal looking lady; her hair in puffs and dressed high on the 
head and ornamented with white ostrich plumes; around her neck an ele- 
gant pearl necklace. The rooms were warmed by great fires of hickory wood 
in the large open fire-places, and with the handsome brass andirons and 
fenders, etc. Wine was handed about in wine glasses on large silver salvers 
by colored waiters dressed in dark livery, etc.” Daniel Gilman, James Mon- 
roe (Boston, 1888), 183. 
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happily accomplished and an hour of gazing, squeezing and 
traying being also ended, I took leave without a sigh of that 
courtly confusion and splendid insipidity “at g o'clock. Many 
staid an hour after that time. 


15 Fes. 1818 Sastu Eve. 

On Friday last I dined at the President’s with about twenty 
members of Congress and eight or ten gentlemen. Mrs. Monroe 
with whom I had considerable conversation is a very handsome 
woman.” It is difficult to believe her much over thirty, but as 
her daughter Mrs. Hay** cannot be much less than thirty and 
has a daughter eight years old, it is manifest that Mrs. M. must 
be near fifty. She is very agreeable and well bred lady and Mr. 
Monroe's simplicity and cordial politeness is extremely accept- 
able to all. Mrs. Hay was of the party and Miss Gouverneur, 
niece, I believe of Mrs. Monroe.** The latter is quite pretty in 
her person and manners. Nothing occurred tending to develope 
the character of any of these personages which I can distinctly 
mention. 


15 Fes. Sasru. Eve. 

My brother Abrhm is now in this city amusing and informing 
himself as well he can. He attended the levee of the French min- 
ister last evening and was much gratified. 


22 

On Wednesday evening last I attended Mrs. Bagot’s party by 
particular invitation. Mr. Bagot is British Minister Extr. and 
Plenipo. He is a handsome man and I did not discover by some 
conversation any strong traits of any sort of his character.*5 Mrs. 
Bagot is a good looking woman and they both are sufficiently 


22 Mrs. Monroe was the former Eliza Kortwright, daughter of Laurence 
Kortwright of New York, a man of high social standing. 

23 Eliza Monroe, the daughter of the Monroes, was married to Judge 
George Hay of Virginia. Mrs. Tuley describes her as being “very handsome, 
tall and graceful and I hear very accomplished.” She was educated in Paris 
at the celebrated boarding school kept by Mme. Campan and among her 
intimate school friends was the beautiful Hortense Beauharnais, step-daughter 
of the Emperor Napoleon. 

24 The Monroes’ second daughter was Maria, who married Samuel L. 
Gouverneur of New York. This is in all likelihood the young woman referred 
to by Fuller. 

25 The Honorable Charles Bagot, British Minister to the United States 
from June, 1817, to April, 1819. John Quincy Adams wrote of him, “Bagot 
is about thirty-five, tall, well proportioned and with a remarkably handsome 
face: perfectly well bred and of dignified and gentlemanly deportment. No 
English minister has ever been so popular; and the mediocrity of his talents 
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— and seem desirous of making a favorable impression.”* 
he party was numerous and brilliant. All the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, foreign ministers, Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury and War, etc. attended with their fam- 
ilies and many Senators and Representatives in Congress. I was 
introduced to Mr. Calhoun and to several gentlemen whom I 
had not seen before.?7 My evening passed very pleasantly. During 
the past week the bankrupt bill has occupied the house as the 
order of the day.?* I was several times proposed but did not enter 
into the debate. The details of the bill are next to be consid- 
ered and I shall probably take some share in having several 
amendments pare mee Yesterday I went to Georgetown and 
for the first time saw the only brother of my wife. Yesterday I 
dined with the French minister M. Hyde de Neuville.2° Among 
other gentlemen with whom I became acquainted were Mr. 
Fromentin Senator from New Orleans, a French emigrant—a 
man of education and good sense;*® Mr. Greuhm Minister resi- 
dent from Prussia,*! and the charge des affaires from the Neth- 
erlands. In the evening Mrs. de Neuville’s levee was elegant 
and attended by the same dignified characters who usually take 
the field on such great occasions. A dancing party contributed 
much to the pleasure of the company. Though I had an unusual- 
ly agreeable time, yet my domestick habits would not lead me 
often to repeat my attendance. 


25TH Fes. 1818 
This day the question was decided on the bankrupt bill which 
was indefinitely postponed. The agricultural states of Virginia, 


has been one of the principal causes of his success.” Memoirs of John Quincy 


Adams, C. F. Adams, editor (Philadelphia, 1875), 1v, 338-339. 

26 “His wife a very discreet amiable and lovely iady is daughter of Mr. 
William Wellesley Pole, Master of the Mint and brother of the Duke of 
Wellington.” Adams, Iv, 339. 

27 Calhoun at this time was Secretary of War. 

28 “Friday, February 13, The House then, on motion of Mr. Hopkinson 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the bill to establish an 
uniform system of Bankruptcy throughout the United States.” Debates and 
Proceedings, 896. 

29 Jean Guillaume Hyde de Neuville (1776-1867), a monarchist, sought 
refuge in America during Napoleon’s reign. He returned to France after 
the Restoration and was named ambassador to the United States in 1816. 
He was recalled in 1821. 

30 Eligius Fromentin (died 1822), senator from Louisiana 1813-1819. 
Fromentin had been a member of the Jesuit Society in France but on coming 
to the United States he renounced his vows. Upon his retirement from Wash- 
ington he became a judge in the criminal court of New Orleans. 

31 Frederick Greuhm arrived as Prussian Minister in 1817. 
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Kentucky and Tennessee opposed the bill; the most mercantile 
states were divided; even Massachusetts only four or five votes in 
its favor.*? I was several times proposed to speak, but voluntarily 
yielded the floor twice and today, tho’ I partly rose, I exerted 
myself very little to obtain an opportunity to speak. The subject 
had become rather tiresome and as I did not speak when the 
subject was more new, I cannot much regret that I did not speak 
today. My brother Abm. who has been here a fortnight has con- 
cluded to stay till next week on Tuesday that he may attend 
the party of Mrs. Bagot, the English minister’s lady. I have re- 
ceived no letter from my wife since the 21st inst. and I begin to 
be impatient, but it is probable the bad roads have delayed the 
mail a day or two. 


8 MARCH 

On Wednesday last I dined with Mr. Bagot, British Minister. 
A snowstorm in the evening following a violent rain most of the 
day did not prevent most of his party from assembling and we 
enjoyed the pleasure of Mrs. B’s conversation more than in her 
large evening assemblies. She is a handsome woman and I am 
favorably impressed as to her understanding. Mr. B. is brother 
of Lord Bagot of Staffordshire and Mrs. Bagot is niece to the 
Duke of Wellington. On Friday last I made a short speech in 
Congress on an incident at question relating to the proposed 
resolution to appropriate the bank dividends to internal im- 
provements.** I hope to leave Washington on my return to Massa- 
chusetts in a few days. In consequence of the alteration of the sit- 
ting of court in Middlesex I must go about fifteen days. It is my 
intention to address the chair tomorrow on the resolution above 
mentioned if I can get the floor but that is always uncertain. 
N.B. I did not obtain the floor and so did not fulfill my inten- 
tion. On Monday evening I attended Mr. Bagot’s party com- 
posed much as usual. Dancing was a part of the amusement. On 
Wednesday evening I attended Mrs. Monroe’s levee which was 


32 “So the House determined that the bill be indefinitely postponed, that 
is rejected. Wednesday, February 25, Bill was postponed, Yeas 82, Nays, 70.” 
Debates and Proceedings, 1028. 

33 “Friday, March 6th, Resolved, That in order to promote and give 
security to the internal commerce among the several states, to facilitate 
the safe and expeditious transportation of the mails by the improvement of 
post roads, etc. and for such other internal improvements as may be within 
the constitutional powers of the General Government, it is expedient that 
the sum to be paid to the United States by the 2oth section of the act to 
incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the United States, and the dividend 
which shall arise from their shares in its capital stock, be constituted as a 
fund for internal improvement.” Proceedings and Debates, 1114. 
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very brilliant. I was introduced to the celebrated Mrs. Grayson*™ 
daughter of Judge Breckenridge of Kentucky. She has a good 
face and agreeable person and manners. The latter qualities I 
believe more than the former have made her a great favorite at 
Washington this winter. General Peter B. Porter shows a disposi- 
tion to obtain her distinguished favor but his success is rather 
dubious.** I took leave of Mrs. Monroe as my intention is to 
leave Washington early next week. 


1818 13 MARcH 

Last evening I spent an hour with Mr. and Mrs. Otis in com- 
pany also with Messrs. Hopkinson, Pitkin and Webster. Mrs. O. 
engrossed most of the conversation and was eloquent to extrava- 
gance.** Her husband, the very Mercury of our land, seemed to 
gaze with wonder and delight on her superior pretensions in the 
art. For my own part I was surprised at her sallies and extra- 
vagance and her marvelous tales of men and manners, which had 
fallen under her observation on her journey to Charleston S.C. 
during her residence of several months at that place. Hopkinson 
seemed to believe—Webster,** Pitkin** and myself expressed 
neither assent nor doubt—for the other Gentlemen I cannot 
answer. 


1818 15 MARcH SABBATH 

I am prepared to take the stage tomorrow morning for Balti- 
more on my way to Boston. If the steam boats are all in motion 
as I hear they are, I shall have a much less tedious journey than 
1 experienced on my way hither. Yesterday I recd two letters 
from my wife, the last dated 8 March-—all were then well and I 
shall not expect to receive any more or hear from her and our 
children until I see them which I hope will be on Friday next 
or Saturday at farthest. 


4 Letitia (Breckenridge) Grayson, widow of Alfred Grayson and daughter 
of John Breckenridge (1760-1806), senator from Kentucky and Attorney 
General of the United States. She married General Porter later in the year. 

35 Peter B. Porter (1773-1844), representative from New York to the 
Eleventh, Twelfth, and Fourteenth Congresses. He had been createc| Major- 
General of the New York Volunteers during the War of 1812. 

36 Sarah Otis was the daughter of William Foster, a Boston merchant. 
She was the mother of eleven children. 

87 Daniel Webster was representative from New Hampshire to the Fif- 
teenth Congress with Fuiler. 

38 Timothy Pitkin (1766-1847), representative from Connecticut. 
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BRYANT ON EMERSON THE LECTURER 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


OMEWHAT curiously, the connections of William Cullen 

Bryant with Emerson were slight. Emerson first saw Bryant 
when the older poet delivered his poem “The Ages” before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard in 1821. According to Parke 
Godwin, Bryant's son-in-law and official biographer, who had 
access to all the family papers as well as the poet’s manuscripts 
and correspondence, the two became acquainted not long after- 
wards.' Godwin adds the revealing statement: “His interest in 
Emerson, I think, was rather in the American writer than the phil- 
osopher.” ? Bryant consistently maintained a disinclination for 
the realm of lofty and nebulous abstractions. When he was gath- 
ering material for his anthology, the Library of Poetry and Song, 
he marked a particular poem, thought by Godwin to be “Brah- 
ma,” * to be omitted because the idea was imperfectly expressed 
and would appear to better advantage dressed in prose. 

While this gives us a fairly clear reason why Bryant was not 
drawn to Emerson's philosophy, it is not so explicit or detailed 
as we should like to have it. We should like to know more of 
the grounds on which his objection was based, for Bryant was 
not only an important poet but also a gifted and discriminating 
critic. Fortunately it is possible to supply some added informa- 
tion, hidden away in the cracked, discolored pages of the Evening 
Post. It may be interpolated that it is a dangerous undertaking 
to identify articles in the paper, because there is no reliable way 
of checking authorship. To ascribe an article to Bryant, as some 
scholars do, simply because he was the editor-in-chief and there- 
fore most likely to be its author, is to fall into grievous error. 
As the paper grew in influence and size of circulation, new mem- 


1 A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from his Private 
Correspondence (New York, 1883), 1, 174n. 

2 Biography, 1, 371- 

3 Which, Godwin remarks, “Mr. Bryant had once travestied in his 
journal.” (Biography, u, 296n.) Though parodies of Longfellow and Poe ap- 
peared in the pages of the Evening Post, the present writer has been unable 
to locate any travesty of “Brahma.” 
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bers were added to the staff. Bryant, it is true, faithfully supplied 
his stint every day, except when he was away on his travels or on 
vacations, but he could not very well furnish the material for 
a whole issue. Unless an article is unmistakably proved to be his, 
either by Godwin or by Professor Allan Nevins in The Evening 
Post: A Century of Journalism (New York, 1922), it is risky to 
assume that any editorial or review is by Bryant. In the present 
case, however, luck has favored the investigator. When Godwin 
was preparing his notes for his monumental biography, he waded 
carefully through the files of the Evening Post, of which he had 
been for a time one of the editors. He not only marked numerous 
articles in the files which he used, but also preserved among his 
papers a list of those which he had identified as having been 
written by Bryant.* 

At one point in the manuscript he remarks that on March 4, 
1842, Bryant noticed Emerson’s first lecture in New York. He 
adds that Bryant did not understand Emerson at first but that 
he gradually grew to admire him—virtually a précis of the notice 
in the Evening Post. This provides us with the clue we need. The 
issue for February 28, 1842, contained the announcement that 
Emerson was to deliver in the city a series of six lectures on “The 
Times.” It went on to say that he “is one of the most interesting 
public speakers whom we remember to have heard. He possesses 
great powers of language, great felicity of illustration which he 
manages with a certain poetic grace, and a very impressive de- 
livery.” 5 

On the evening of March 3, Bryant attended Emerson’s first 
lecture, and the Evening Post the next day printed his report: 


Mr. Emerson is not what would be called by many a popular 
speaker, but he is an extremely interesting and instructive one. 


4 This list, together with Godwin’s files, is now in the keeping of the 
New York Public Library. 

5 Professor Nevins also refers to this material: “Much might be said 
also of its reports of literary lectures, the course by Emerson upon “The 
Times’ in the spring of 1842 and Holmes’s course upon modern poetry in 
the fall of 1853 being especially well covered. Emerson was an earnest but 
not popular speaker, and the writer for the Post, either Bryant or Parke 
Godwin, was at first cold to him. But within a few days he was convinced 
that the address grew upon one’s admiration,” 225. Godwin’s own ascription 
of the article to Bryant should leave no doubt as to its authorship. 
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His language is bold and striking, his manner direct, earnest and 
impressive; and his matter original and important. There was 
enough material in what he said to furnish out some half-dozen 
ordinary lectures. Each sentence contained a distinct thought, 
while many passages were presented with thrilling vividness and 
effect. We have seldom heard anything more touchingly solemn 
than the allusion, towards the close of the address, to the mys- 
terious origin and destiny of the human soul. 

In regard to the peculiar doctrines of Mr. Emerson, we hardly 
consider ourselves qualified to judge. We cannot say that we 
precisely apprehend what they are. Now and then, in listening 
to his discourses, or reading his essays, we have fancied that we 
caught glimpses of great and novel truths—truths that seemed 
to reveal to us an entirely new existence, and that certainly gave 
a fresh impulse and elevation to our moral nature. It is, at least, 

leasant in these days when lecturers or writers are not too pro- 
ound, to find a man who is faithful to his own mind and inde- 
pendent of the minds of others. 


The review on March 7 deals with Emerson's lecture on “The 
Poet,” which Bryant felt was more interesting than the opening 
one:* 


One thing has particularly struck us, in listening to his addresses, 
as well as in reading his books, and that is, they are perpetually 
growing upon your admiration. A great many passages, which at 
first, owing to peculiarities of phraseology and style, are obscure 
and aimless, after a while, become pregnant with important 
meanings. He convinces you that he is a man accustomed to pro- 
found and original thought, and not disposed, as you are at the 
outset inclined to suspect, to play with and baffle the intellects 
of his readers. He is eminently sincere and direct, strongly con- 
vinced of his own views, and anxious to present them in an earnest 
and striking manner. His style discovers a quick perception of 
analogies and the power of graceful as well as forcible expres- 
sion.” 7 


This expression of admiration suggests the gist of Bryant's objec- 
tion to Emerson's style: he could not endure a manner of writing 
that was not so lucid as to be perfectly intelligible. 


6 The opening statement of the review, that the lecture “was even more 
interesting than that with which he opened his course,” furnishes evidence 
pointing to Bryant as its author. 

7 Evening Post, March 7, 1842. 
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On March 16, 1842, the paper included a more extended notice 
of the last of Emerson’s lectures on “The Times.” Though there 
is no direct evidence to prove that Bryant wrote this notice, cer- 
tain internal clues point to him as the probable author. The two 
reviews begin in a strikingly similar manner, with a reference to 
the “numerous and respectable audience,” and resemble each 
other in diction, tone, and attitude. A number of important 
descriptive words used in the notice of March 4 are repeated in 
that printed on March 16. In any event, the later review, if not 
written by the editor himself, doubtless met with his approval. 


It was heard with great attention and pleasure by a large and very 
select auditory. Mr. Emerson’s visit to our city, as a public speaker, 
is a matter of just congratulation to himself and to the commun- 
ity. He has presented to his audiences, with singular attractions of 
style and manner, a new and comparatively unknown school of 
philosophical doctrine, directed to the exposition and analysis 
of the present social life in this country. In his rapid and graphic 
review of the main peculiarities of our times, he has, doubtless, 
often failed to carry with him the convictions of his hearers, but 
he has invariably succeeded in ministering to a high and rare 
intellectual enjoyment, and has done much to rouse and stimulate 
new, free and elevating thought. 

No man can hear Mr. Emerson and doubt, for a moment, that 
he speaks always from a deep and earnest belief. He is full of faith 
in man and in providence. His philosophy is made up of the 
boldest and broadest generalizations. Whatever may be his subject 
for the hour—whether he is portraying the prominent features 
of the school of transcendentalism so much dreaded and so little 
understood among us, or interpreting the undying spirit of 
poetry—or, studying the significance of that life of fashion which 
amid its myriad varieties of form, is ever one in its radical in- 
stinct—he always strikes fearlessly into the very heart of the matter, 
and exposes with an austere and startling plainness the everlasting 
law in which the most ephemeral trifle has its life. More than 
almost any other speaker, he makes an intelligent hearer think 
for himself. 

His doctrines, original and profound as they are, seem to us 
wanting in coherence and completeness. He never elaborates a 
system; he seldom argues; he flings out his thought and leaves 
it to its fate. His own convictions rest on his intuitions and so 
appeal mainly to the intuitive perceptions of others. He seems 
to feel that his best and deepest sayings, to borrow the peculiar 
phrase of his own doctrine, are the spontaneous utterance of the 
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one soul, which dwells in all men, and that thus whenever th 
are authentic, they must, of necessity, be recognized and received. 

Such a theory of public speaking in the mind of an ordinary 
man could produce only dull dogmatism. It is a signal proof of 
Mr. Emerson's power, therefore, that he always enchains the atten- 
tion of his audience. His profuse and philosophic fancy is always 
on the wing. Glim of the deepest insight—unexpected and 
odd combinations of imagery, oftentimes beautiful, though some- 
times runing [sic] to the borders of the extravagant and gro- 
tesque—large and sweeping conclusions evidently generalized from 
the most extensive and thoughtful observations—and, at rarer 
intervals, vast and highly wrought imaginative pictures, enriched 
with a various and gorgeous wealth of original and profound 
reflections—all presented with a most impressive earnestness of 
tone and diction, follow each other in rapid and dazzling succes- 
sion, and bear along with them, as by an irresistible power, the 
admiration and the sympathy even of the most unwilling listener. 
We sincerely hope that we have not enjoyed these things for the 
last time. Mr. Emerson's lectures have made a deep and lasting 
impression upon that class of the community, which any speaker 
may well be most proud and happy to have thus impressed, and 
we trust that he may soon be heard here again.” ® 


Though this was meant to be a favorable notice, the qualifi- 
cations are perhaps as significant as the praise that is doled out. 
What the writer, whether Bryant or another, singles out for com- 
mendation is not the philosophy, which is definitely labeled as 
obscure, but the manner of oral delivery, Emerson’s power to 
stimulate thought and arouse the interest of his audience. While 
acknowledging Emerson's earnestness of belief and the depth of 
his faith in man and providence, the critic finds his doctrine 
lacking in the essential qualities of coherence and completeness. 
There is no mistaking the meaning of the sentence: “He never 
elaborates a system; he seldom argues; he flings out his thought 
and leaves it at once to its fate.” Whatever else is added by way 
of generous commendation is nullified by this critical judgment. 
There can be no doubt that the editor of the Evening Post genu- 
inely admired Emerson the man, the essayist, and, with due 
reservations, the poet, but he had no interest in and little sym- 
pathy for his transcendental metaphysics. 


8 Evening Post, March 16, 1842. 
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SOME VAGARIES IN CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
INDIAN PLACE-NAMES 


HARRY ANDREW WRIGHT 


HE distance across the United States, from the Atlantic to the 

Pacific, is approximately three thousand miles. As everyone 
knows, a person starting in a southeasterly direction from London 
would encounter in traversing an equal distance across England, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Persia, a diversity 
of people, with varied customs, costumes, and languages. To the 
unthinking student of our colonization period, an Indian, wher- 
ever found in America, was just another Indian, identical in 
dress and tongue; but in fact, the variations across that great 
expanse were fully as diverse as those found in an equal span in 
Europe or Asia. The language of an Atlantic Narragansett would 
probably have been fully as unintelligible to a Pacific Chinook 
as that of a Turk or a Persian would be to an Englishman. Scat- 
tered about America were many linguistic groups, or “tribes,” 
whose languages were in turn broken up into different dialects. 
Fortunately for the historian, at the time of the settlement of 
America the Atlantic seaboard as far south as North Carolina, 
and also the St. Lawrence valley, were occupied solely by one 
family, the Algonquins. Thus the Indian names preserved by all 
the groups of first settlers, though representing different Algon- 
quin dialects, were from the same roots, providing a basis for 
comparison. The relationship of these little bands to one another, 
in fact, can be determined solely by a comparison of their lan- 
guages. Earlier writers have assumed that the natives of the 
Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts were allied to the Nipmucks 
of central Massachusetts, but a comparison of existing remnants 
of the dialects suggests that they were rather an offshoot of the 
Mahicans of the Hudson valley, of whose dialects scant study 
has ever been made. 

These dialectal differences were in a great measure charac- 
terized by the interchange of the letters 1, n, and r. The vocal 
organs of certain groups were incapable of making the sound 
represented by the letter r. Other groups could express r, but not J, 
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while still others used neither r nor | but freely pronounced the 
n sound. Heckewelder said of the Delaware Indians, “They call 
the Quakers, Quakels, not having in their language the sound 
expressed by our letter r.” ! In 1643, Roger Williams said, “The 
Cowweset say anum, the Quinnipiuc say arum, and the Nip- 
muck say alum, so that although some pronounce not | or 1, yet 
it is the most proper dialect for other places.”? We have a 
modern example in the “pidgin English” of the Chinese, whose 
“Melican man velly well” we consider a bit humorous and due 
to lack of intelligence, but which is simply due to his inability 
to manage the r sound. 

Thus we have three varied forms oi the Indian name of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, which have come down as Norwotock, 
Nonotuck, and Nolwotogg.* The surviving personal and place- 
names of the territory both abound in / and n, but lack r. To 
the settlers from Connecticut, the section was apparently first 
known as Norwotock, “the land far away”. Such may have been 
the form of the word as expressed by some group of Connecticut 
Indians who possibly first made the section known to the pros- 
spective emigrants from Connecticut. Since at Springfield the n 
form predominated, probably Nanotuck was the name used by 
the Indians there. This was the form frequently used by John 
Pynchon, of Springfield, who was familiar with the dialect of 
the natives of his town.* In 1641, his father, William Pynchon, 
called it Nanotak.® The fur traders, however, usually called it 
Nolwotog, indicating that such was the form by which the origi- 
nal owners expressed the name imposed upon them. It was not 
the name with which they described their own land, but merely 
their dialectical form of the phrase adopted by the English. All 
of these forms are entirely synonymous in their meaning. 

Sylvester Judd, the Hadley historian, so accurate in the field 
for which he was qualified, strayed out of his depth in an attempt 


1 John Heckewelder, Names which the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians 
Gave to Rivers, Streams, and Localities (1822). 

2 Roger Williams, A Key into the Language of America (1643), 105. 

3 H. A. Wright, Indian Deeds of Hampden County (Springfield, 1905), 29. 

4 Wright, Indian Deeds, 26. 

5 Deed of Nippumsuit, Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 
XLVI, 51. 
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to translate Norwotock.* He fancied a resemblance to Eliot's 
noautuk, “the midst of the river,” and in further flights of fancy, 
imagined an application of such a phrase to Hadley Neck, Hoc- 
canum, and other lands partially enclosed by bends of the river. 
Such application is decidedly strained and in no way accounts 
for other forms of the same word, so that it can be dismissed 
as wholly illogical. 

Inadequate study is responsible for the persistent erroneous 
conclusion that the final syllable must of necessity be tuck and 
therefore denote a river, but it is merely a coincidence that such 
separation of the elements is possible. A proper alignment of 
the different forms is as follows: 

Nan-ot-uck. 
Non-ot-ock. 
Nal-wott-oge. 
Nol-wott-oge. 
Nor-wott-uck. 

It is apparent that the last syllable in each of these forms is 
identical with the Massachusetts ohke, Delaware aki, Abenaki 
ki, denoting “land, ground, place.” This usually appears in the 
place-names of this locality as auke, aug, ock, and uck. In the 
last form, Nor-wott-uck, the first two syllables are phonetically 
synonymous with the Massachusetts nauwut, or Narragansett 
nauwot, meaning “far away,” and the Algonquin nauwat, “out 


of reach.” 
Roger Williams gives similar forms, as follows:7 
Nauwot, a great way. 
Nawwatick, far off at sea. 
Nawwatuck noteshem, I came from far. 
Mattaasu noteshem, I came from hard by. 


A study of these phrases makes it apparent that noteshem means 
“I came from,” which is a phrase of no interest in this study. 
As Williams’s “Key” itself gives wechekum and kitthan® as rep- 
resenting “sea,” it suggests that any thought of “sea” in nawwatick 
is possibly merely implied. Thus there remains 


6 History of Hadley (Springfield. 1c05), 114. 
7 Williams, Key into the Language-of America, 3 and 75. 
8 Williams, Key into the Language of America, 106. 
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Nauwot, A great way. 
Nawwatick, Far off. 
Nawwatuck, Far. 


A fundamental knowledge of the composition of Indian words 
makes it evident that these three are practically identical. The 
first means “a great way (off).” The other two are exactly the 
same except that they have a locative suffix. In the third form, 
that suffix is readily identified as “place,” giving as a net result, 
“far-off land” or “the far-away place.” The suffix of the second 
form may possibly also be “land, place,” or by some not-under- 
stood quirk or implication may denote “sea,” confirming Wil- 
liams’s translation as “far off at sea.” Nawwatuck, as here shown 
to be “the far-away place,” is to the ear exactly the same as 
Norwotock, the native name of Northampton, “the far-away 
land.” 

Further confirmation comes from William Wood,® who, in 
1634, gave “a great journey” as the meaning of no ottut. He 
was on the Merrimac River, with the Sokokis, and this would 
seem to be the most northeasterly point where such form of the 
word has been preserved. 

As the example of Norwotock has shown, he who essays the 
translation into English of existing Indian place-names faces 
many pitfalls. In 1881, Dr. James Hammond Trumbull pub- 
lished his Indian Names in Connecticut, and it is significant 
for how few of these names this experienced philologist attempt- 
ed to give meanings. 

Lack of understanding or of interest on the part of the seven- 
teenth-century recorders often resulted in Indian words ap- 
pearing, even in formal deeds, in forms bearing little resem- 
blance to what was obviously the spoken sound. Too frequently 
were prefixes and suffixes slurred over, or dropped entirely. In 
William Pynchon’s deed of 1636, for land at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, he used the word tamasham™ as representing “wife.” 
Had not Pynchon himself given the meaning in the deed, one 
would hesitate to align it with nummittamus, “my wife” of the 
Narragansett dialect.™ 

9 New England’s Prospect, Appendix. 


10 Wright, Indian Deeds, 11. 
11 Williams, Key into the Language of America, 28. 
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Time, also, has wrought havoc. Thus potopaco has become 
Port Tobacco; musquetohaug survives as Mosquito Hawk 
(Brook); and matchebiguatus became Major Biguyduce and re- 
mains as the name of the Bagaduce River in Maine.!? One 
familiar with the situation would be loath to suggest a meaning 
for these badly corrupted words, but “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” with results most unhappy for posterity. Massa- 
chusetts has a rather extreme example of what time and care- 
lessness can do to an Indian word. In 1661-1662, the town of 
Hadley bought of the Indians a tract called Chickons Cattones 
Akees.** Only the most cheerful optimist would attempt to ana- 
lyze such a combination, were it not that in a deed of 1660 that 
same tract is called Chickons alias Cottinyakies..* Thus one 
realizes that the word is synonymous with the cottinackeesh of 
the Springfield deed of 1636,5 the meaning of which is given in 
the deed itself as “ground that is now planted.” This is almost 
a literal rendition, kitikanakish being a compound word made 
up of kitkan, “plantation,” and auk, “land,” in the diminutive."* 

It sometimes seems as if in the past all rules of reason as 
well as common sense had been ignored, not only by novices 
but also by scholars, on whose opinions one might expect to 
rely. A standard reference work gives as an alternative meaning 
for “Connecticut,” “river of pines.” 17 The correct derivation is 
conne, “long”; tuk, “river”; ut, a locative suffix—that is, “The 
Long River.” The word comprises nothing whatever to suggest 
“pines,” thé word for which is coas, a root surviving in many 
local names, such as those of Coassatuck, near Stonington, Con- 
necticut; and Cohasset, in Massachusetts.™* 

The use of Indian interpreters in land negotiations further 
complicated a situation sufficiently confused without this added 
entanglement. When the purchase for the Northampton settlers 
was made, in 1653, ““Wutshamin, a chief man of Nammeleck (East 


12 J. H. Trumbull, Indian Names in Connecticut (Hartford, 1881), vii. 
13 Wright, Indian Deeds, 44. 

14 Wright, Indian Deeds, 38. 

15 Wright, Indian Deeds, 12. 

16 Wright, Indian Deeds, 14. 

17 World Almanac (1939 edition), 533- 

18 Trumbull, Indian Names in Connecticut, 11. 
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Windsor, Connecticut) helped to make the bargain.” In the 
resulting deed, there is no appearance of the letter r in either 
the personal or the proper names. In securing Hadley’s deed of 
1660, the purchasers were assisted by “Woassomehuc alias Ske- 
jask,” ® and again there is no appearance of the r. A study of 
the names of adjacent territory, where the persistence of | and n 
and lack of r continue, indicates that they were all in a dialect 
purely local. Thus it is possible that these alien interpreters 
had no influence on the forms of the words used in the English 
deeds, yet there must always remain a question. 

Then too, these early settlers were greatly afflicted with nostai- 
gia and named their Hadleys, Springfields, Enfields, and Wind- 
sors in memory of their birth-land. Likewise, when they left the 
earlier New England settlements and founded new towns, they 
often transferred to local features Indian names which had 
become familiar in the old towns. Thus the settlers at North- 
ampton applied to a hook in the river there, called by the local 
Indians Peta, the name Hoccanum, which Connecticut Indians 
had given to a similar hook near Hartford." It clearly was not a 
local name for the bend. It is of interest that alterations of the 
river course have changed both the Connecticut and the Massa- 
chusetts isthmuses into islands. To the tract in Hatfield, Massa- 
chusetts, which the Indians called Wequittayaug, the settlers gave 
the Indian name Ponset, with which they had become familiar in 
Connecticut. 

All this makes confusion worse confounded, providing traps 
for the unwary. 

In view of the commonly accepted derivation of the name of 
Mount Tom, some explanation of the true situation seems requi- 
site. J. G. Holland’s History of Western Massachusetts was pub- 
lished in 1855. Quite possibly men were then living who were 
active in the Revolutionary War, survivors of the War of 1812 
were numerous, and the Mexican War had ended only seven 
years earlier. Thus Holland had a wonderful opportunity to 
secure first-hand accounts of many interesting events. Instead 
of so doing, he preferred to perpetuate fireside tales for which 
79 Wright, Indian Deeds, 27. 


20 Wright, Indian Deeds, 38. 
21 Wright, Indian Deeds, 48 and 52. 
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there was no evidence and no foundation in fact. One such 
fanciful tale related that in pioneer times, two exploring parties 
once went northward from Springfield: one along the east side 
of the Connecticut, headed by Elizur Holyoke, and the other 
on the west side, under the leadership of Rowland Thomas. 
When these two parties arrived at the valley between Mount 
Holyoke and Mount Tom, then and there the two mountains were 
named for the leaders, that on the “east side receiving the name 
of Holyoke and that on the west side, Thomas, afterward cur- 
tailed into plain and homely Tom.” Such was the origin of the 
present absurd belief. It was pure figment of imagination, since 
no record exists of such an expedition. 

In the Hadley deed of 1658, the present Mount Holyoke ap- 
pears as Petowamacha,* and on a map drawn by John Pynchon 
in 1662,%% it appears as Petawomachu. It is sufficient, for the 
moment, to say that in both cases the suffix represents adchu; 
“mountain.” 24 The earliest recorded use of the name Mount 
Holyoke was in a Hadley road lay-out of May 21, 1664.7 The 
name was undoubtedly applied by the Hadley settlers in appre- 
ciation of the efforts of Elizur Holyoke in promoting their 
enterprise, in which various petitions to the General Court show 
that he actually took considerable part. 

The name Mount Tom would hardly have been given in an 
effort to honor Rowland Thomas. He was an important citizen 
who would have been belittled by the adoption of such a nick- 
name in his behalf. One would not attempt to honor ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt by applying the name Mount Roose or Mount Rosy 
to a peak. In 1685, Rowland Thomas actually was a member of 
a committee to determine the boundary between Springfield and 
Northampton,” but that was much later, and Elizur Holyoke 
had then been dead for ten years. Though the report of the com- 
mittee mentions “the hill or mount” as well as “Northampton 
cartway which goes up the mountain,”?? yet no name whatever 


22 Wright, Indian Deeds, 33. 

23 Account Books of John Pynchon, 1, 84. 

24 Trumbull, Indian Names in Connecticut, viii. 

25 Hampshire County Court Records, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
26 Records of the Town of Springfield, m1, 129. 

27 Records of the Town of Springfield, m1, 130. 
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was applied to it in the report. The first appearance in the 
records of the name as Mount Tom is in a deed of 1662 from 
Joseph Parsons to Aaron Cook,?* nine years after the purchase 
of the land from the Indians for the Northampton settlement. 

The earliest deed for the land at Northampton, acquired in 
1653,"° includes no place-name that can be identified with the 
mountain. Though the Indians undoubtedly had some distinc- 
tive name for such a prominent ridge, yet it appears not to have 
been noted or preserved by the English. The mountain is com- 
posed of trap rock, the material from which the Indians fre- 
quently made their tomahawks. The Connecticut Indians called 
this rock tomhegnompsk (“tomahawk rock”); and tomheganom- 
set, the south bound of Sequasson’s territory on the west side 
of the Connecticut River, meant “at the tomahawk rock.” At- 
tempts have been made to show that here was the basis of the 
meaning of Mount Tom, but such drastic contraction would 
seem to be unduly strained and altogether unnatural.*! 

Two peaks in Connecticut are officially named Mount Tom. 
One, in Morris, in Litchfield County, probably was not known 
or named before the eighteenth century, so that it has no con- 
nection with the present question. The other, at Moodus, was 
early known and named. Richard Holworthy, the English arch- 
ivist, is authority for the statement that “there are a lot of Mount 
Toms in the United Kingdom.” ** A logical conclusion would 
seem to be that the name was borrowed from the old country 
by the Connecticut settlers, along with dozens of familiar town 
names, and thus it became so endeared to them that they carried 
it to Massachusetts and applied it to a similar peak. 

Still another philological complication is due to the careless- 
ness of official recorders. Few original deeds exist, and present 
knowledge of most of them rests solely on the contemporary 
recorded copies. Many of the original documents were the work 
of illiterate scouts, and even their English words were in most 


28 Hampden County Registry of Deeds, Volume A, 32. 

29 Wright, Indian Deeds, 26. 

30 Trumbull, Indian Names in Connecticut, 73. 

31 Our word “tomahawk” is derived from the form in the Cree dialect, 
otomahuk. 

32 Personal letter to tne writer, December 20, 1932. 
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amazing forms. Occasionally an original deed can be compared 
with the recorded copy, leaving one thoroughly discouraged 
with the whole situation. Thus, in a conveyance to John Win- 
throp, in 1644, for land at Tantiusques,** in the original deed, 
the word “received” appears as resyefed, “delivered” as dalefourd, 
“sold” as soulled, and “performance” as pourforemans. If that 
is the best the scribe could do with familiar English words, what 
can one expect of his attempts with the Indian names? In that 
same deed, three Indian names are given as Wetoleshen, Nom- 
forshet, and Cucheat, while in the recorded copies in the Hamp- 
den County records* they are preserved as Webomscom, Nodow- 
ahunt, and Sundach. Evidently the recorder was utterly unable 
to decipher the handwriting which he attempted to copy, and 
at the best made a rather poor guess. Which form represents 
the names as spoken by the Indians, no one can attempt to 
determine. In the earliest deed for land at Northfield (1673), 
the tract later known as Bennett Meadow was called Nallaham- 
comgon alias Natanas, while in a deed of 1715, it had degenerated 
into Halbacom Comgane, alias Huffanus, which is utterly mean- 
ingless.*5 

It should be realized that proper names are not always de- 
scriptive of the people to whom they were applied. In many 
cases, place-names were adapted by the English to that end. Thus, 
the Nonotucks were the people at Nonotuck, the “place far 
away”; as the Agawams were the people at Agawam, “the people 
at the place where the ground was overflowed by water.” ** 

This word, agawam, is an example of a different dialectical 
change. In this form it has no proper place in the local dialect 
but came to be adopted in the following manner. When, in 1636, 
William Pynchon bought the tract where Springfield now is, 
from the native owners, he brought on from Boston Ahaughton, 
an Indian of the Massachusetts “tribe,” as interpreter to assist 
him in his bargaining.*7 Pynchon dated his deed at Agaam alias 


33 Original deed at American Antiquarian Society, Worcester. 
34 Wright, Indian Deeds, 15. 
35 Wright, Indian Deeds, 81. 
36 Wright, Indian Deeds, 13. 
87 Wright, Indian Deeds, 12. 
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Agawam.* It is a known fact that the form Agawam was of 
common occurrence in eastern Massachusetts; so it can safely 
be inferred that Agaam was in the dialect of the local natives. 
For many years, Pynchon referred to himself as of Agaam. 

By the Indians the term, meaning “ground overflowed by 
water,” was applied solely to the low meadows. In time, the 
English applied the name to the river flowing by the meadows, 
which thus became the Agawam River. It has been said that 
this means “crooked river,” which is wholly erroneous, there 
being in the construction no element meaning either crooked— 
wonki (wonon, woron)—or river—tuk or sepi (sepu, sepe). A ves- 
tige of this latter noun exists in Williamset, William Pynchon’s 
earliest form of which was wollamansaksepe.*® Woron remains 
in Woronoco, “ the winding land,” beyond Westfield.” 

Indian place-names are very simple, always descriptive, usually 
geographical and most elementary. An abundance of Indian 
names for high hills, wide valleys, and round ponds will be found 
in New England, but “the place where the golden osprey woos its 
regal mate” will be sought in vain. Most of the nouns and adjec- 
tives used by primitive people are to be found in John Eliot's 
translation of the Bible into the Massachusetts-Natick dialect: 
river, sea, mountain, hill, valley, tree, rock; large, small, long, 
short, narrow, wide. An equivalent for most of the words necessary 
to express whatever was in the minds of the native Americans can 
be found there. There are, of course, some exceptions. When 
Eliot endeavored to translate the phrase “showing himself 
through the lattice” (Solomon, 2:9) he found no equivalent for 
“lattice” in the Natick dialect. The natives simply had nothing 
of the kind. The thing nearest akin to it with which they were 
familiar was the slatted eel-pot. He could hardly say “showing 
himself through the eel-pot”; so Eliot used the English word, 
with the addition of the Indian inseperable locative suffix ut, 
making lattess-ut do service. 


38 Wright, Indian Deeds, i1. 

39 Deed of Nippumsuit, Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 
XLVI, 51. 

40 Wright, Indian Deeds, 43. 
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THE RECEPTION OF THE FREMONT-ROBINSON 
LETTER 


A NOTE ON THE 1856 CAMPAIGN 


FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON 


poROrEsOR, JAMES MALIN, writing in the New England 
Quarterly for March, 1939, quotes John C. Frémont’s famous 
letter of March 17, 1856, to Governor Charles Robinson of Kan- 
sas and a hitherto unknown covering letter linking Speaker Na- 
thaniel P. Banks of Massachusetts with it. He then speculates on 
the origin, implications, and importance of these communications 
and suggests, as others have done,' that Banks played a leading 
role in the Frémont boom for the first Republican nomination. 

Materials accumulated for the present writer's forthcoming 
biography of Banks supplement and rectify Professor Malin’s ac- 
count. Far from spontaneous, the Frémont movement certainly 
was “all set running by the politicians.” ? Banks, if not the actual 
“discoverer” of Frémont as a candidate for the presidency, was 
at least one of the Pathfinder’s chief pre-nomination backers. 
Frémont consulted him in 1855, when John B. Floyd and others 
proposed that the Californian head a Democratic-Know-Nothing 
coalition.* As early as December, 1855—three months before the 
preparation of the letter to Robinson—Banks visited New York 
and Boston in Frémont’s behalf, and very possibly he worked for 
the Pathfinder at the Silver Spring conference, called that same 
month to discuss plans for a national anti-slavery party.* 

By January, 1856, Banks headed a strong Frémont-for-President 
machine. Among his organizers were Isaac Sherman and John 
~~ 1 Among them, Frémont’s biographer, Allan Nevins; R. J. Bartlett, John 
C. Frémont and the Republican Party (Columbus, 1930), 14; C. T. Congdon, 
Reminiscences of a Journalist (Boston, 1880), 152-153; John Bigelow, Retro- 
spections of an Active Life, 1 (New York, 1909), 141-142; A. W. Crandall, The 
Early History of the Republican Party (Boston, 1930), 161-163 and 181; and 
F. H. Harrington, “Nathaniel Prentiss Banks,” in the New England Quarterly, 
1x (December, 1936), 643-644. 

2 James S. Pike, First Blows of the Civil War (New York, 1879), 322. 
3 Nevins, Frémont, the West’s Greatest Adventurer (New York, 1928), U1, 
477; also Bartlett, Frémont and the Republican Party, 14. 


4 See the New York Commercial Advertiser, June 20, 1856, for interesting 
comment. 
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Bigelow of New York, Israel D. Andrews and Charles Congdon of 
Massachusetts, and Colonel Charles James of Wisconsin. Early in 
the month the Salem Gazette, the Worcester Spy, and the Essex 
County Mercury, papers in Banks’s home state of Massachusetts, 
declared for Frémont. The St. Louis Democrat and the New York 
Evening Post followed in a manner that suggests political super- 
vision. Soon the boom was running smoothly, Isaac Sherman com- 
menting that he had “never engaged in a movement before 
that went along by its own momentum.” ® On February 2, the day 
Banks was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, Ben: 
Perley Poore wrote that “the Republicans will undoubtedly put 
up” Frémont.* Two weeks later the Pittsburgh convention which 
formally organized the Republican party chose a Frémont man 
(Francis P. Blair) as presiding officer and another (Edwin D. 
Morgan) as the chairman of the first Republican National Com- 
mittee. In April, when the Robinson letter was composed, the 
Pathfinder already had the inside track with the Republicans.” 
The communication to the Kansas governor was, of course, a 
move to put on record Frémont’s opposition to the extension of 
slave territory. There is little or no evidence to uphold Professor 
Malin’s suggestion of a deal, with Banks aiding Robinson and the 
Free State Constitution in return for support of Frémont.® Still 
an open letter to the Kansas governor served a double purpose. 
Since Robinson had lived in Frémont’s state of California, it 
afforded an opportunity to mention the Pathfinder’s “anti-slavery 
past.” At the same time, the candidate could place himself in the 


5 To Banks, February 9, 1856, Banks MSS in the Essex Institute (property 
of Mrs. Harold Page). For the boom, see Andrews to Banks, January 5, 1856; 
Sherman to Banks, February 9 and 24, March 5 and 20, 1856; David K. Hitch- 
cock to Banks, February 24, 1856; also Banks to Bigelow, March 24, 1856, 
Bigelow MSS in the New York Public Library; New York Evening Post, Janu- 
ary 28, 1856; and the New York Tribune, June 6, 1856. 

6 Boston Journal, February 6, 1856. 

7 Sherman to Banks, April 4, 1856; Horace Greeley to C. A. Dana, March 
20, 1856, in the New York Sun, May 19, 1889; Pike, First Blows, 322; Crandall, 
Early History of the Republican Party, 164-166. 

8 Banks’s “for Freedom,” which Malin implies as suggesting “for Fré- 
mont,” obviously means “for the Free State cause.” There is no note of warn- 
ing in the Speaker's letter, nor is it likely that Banks would have threatened 
to abandon a valuable issue merely because Frémont failed to get the few 
Kansas delegates. 
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Kansas camp, the common meeting ground of all Republicans. 
Except for these advantages, Frémont’s open letter would very 
possibly have been addressed to a New York meeting.® 

Charles Congdon, whose Boston Atlas was the first eastern paper 
to publish the letter,° suspected Banks of having written it.” 
While this seems unlikely, the Speaker’s close connection with 
the enterprise is obvious. Colonel James was also involved, but 
most of the Pathfinder’s workers knew nothing of the matter 
until the letter had been prepared. 

The communication may have helped Frémont in Kansas; but 
it certainly was not so astute a political maneuver as Malin sug- 
gests. Quite the contrary; two days after its publication in the 
East, Banks was admitting to Greeley that he had used bad judg- 
ment in the whole affair and would “keep out of such matters 
hereafter.” 12 

Why this statement? Simply that other Frémont politicians con- 
vinced the Speaker of the drawbacks of methods that involved 
publication. The Frémont letter, said these men, was “good,” 
“very well,” “most judicious,” but public commitments were 
undesirable. A statement from the Pathfinder might be circulated 
privately at the Republican nominating convention and in the 
doubtful states; that would be sufficient. The communication to 
Robinson, as Greeley said, would be more apt to help the cause 
of Kansas than the cause of Frémont.'* Boutwell went further: 
“inter nos...” he wrote Banks, “public letter writing does not al- 
ways lead to political success.” 1* Isaac Sherman, Frémont cam- 
paign manager in New York, tried to head off publication of the 


9 Greeley to Schuyler Colfax, June 4, 1856, Greeley-Colfax MSS, New York 
Public Library; Banks to Morgan, Bigelow, et al., April 28, 1856, Bigelow MSS; 
Sherman to Banks, April 2 and 3, 1856, Banks MSS. 

10 April 9, 1856. Obtained from Washington, probably through S. P. 
Hanscom, Banks’s agent and Atlas correspondent. See also Greeley to Dana, 
April 9, 1856, printed in the New York Sun, May 19, 1889. Malin, in a long 
discussion of the first publication, has missed the first eastern appearance. 

11 Congdon, Reminiscences, 153. 

12 Letter from Greeley to Dana, April 9, 1856, printed in the New York 
Sun, May 19, 1889. 

13 Greeley to Dana, April 9, 1856, New York Sun, April 9, 1856; but see 
Greeley to Colfax, June 4, 1856, Greeley-Colfax MSS. 

14 Boutwell to Banks, April 9, 1856, Banks MSS. 
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letter as soon as he heard of its existence. He wrote the Speaker 
on April 3:15 


... although I have no doubt that the letter has been drawn with 
great tact, I doubt the propriety of having it published. .. . If his 
letter should be published, it would appear like a bid for the 
Presidency which is not in harmony with his character and then 
no letter can meet all views and expectations. Thousands will 
favor his nomination because he is unpledged; the discontented 
of [all] parties can come to him so long as he is silent—as a veiled 
prophet he will have followers from the romance of his life 
and position but when he enters the arena a[s] a public letter 
writer, the charm will be broken. If he writes letters on the subject 
of slavery for publication will not the Know Nothings logically 
demand that he should give them his views on the subject of 
aliens? Where shall it end? ...If he publishes one letter he will 
have thousands of letters addressed to him on every subject from 
the question of the Trinity down to his views on cough candy and 
every writer will think himself insulted if he does not receive 
an answer. ... 


Although this view was not shared by all Frémont supporters,® 
the Pathfinder’s managers determined to rely thereafter on other 
lines of strategy. Banks was retained as leader of the Frémont 
forces, and rendered great service in the months to come;!? but 
one reads a sharp rebuke in the decision of other backers of the 
Californian: “No letters will be hereafter written unless first 
presented to you and at least thirty other friends but there will 
[be] no other occasion for any more letters.” '* That was the final 
judgment of those most competent to estimate the contribution 
of the Robinson letter to Frémont’s fortunes. 


15 Banks MSS. 

16 New York Evening Post, April 10, 11, and 25, 1856. 

17 F. H. Harrington, “Frémont and the North Americans,” in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review, xiv (July, 1939), 842-848. 

18 Sherman to Banks, May 4, 1856, Banks MSS. 
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The editors of the New ENGLAND QuARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


A Puritan in Babylon: The Story of Calvin Coolidge. By William 
Allen White. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. 
Pp. xx, 460. $3.50.) 


Perhaps the most interesting criticism of this remarkable book 
would be to observe that it will please neither those who were 
the friends and admirers of Calvin Coolidge, nor those who 
were not. It is a subjective picture of a man and his time, an 
important person who “played a clean game with the run of 
dirty cards” (gg). It does not pretend to “put a final estimate on 
Calvin Coolidge” (443). The author has drawn on the evidence 
of the wife, the friends, the companions, and the servants of the 
late President; he had access to the correspondence files of the 
meddlesome, gossipy, and often malicious William Howard Taft. 
He took care to make himself reasonably familiar with the people 
and the landscape of New England—the only part of the United 
States that Calvin Coolidge ever really knew. He gives proper 
emphasis to the political influence of able men like Winthrop 
Murray Crane and Dwight Morrow, as well as to the personal 
power over Coolidge first of his father and then of Professor 
Charles E. Garman, of Amherst. 

This biography has a fine flavor of its own. It is full of excellent 
reporting, as witness the dramatic version of Boston’s tempest 
in a teapot, the grossly exaggerated police strike of 1919, and the 
funeral at Northampton in the dreary winter of 1933. Some of 
the passages are unforgettable: that, for instance, in which the 
author pictures the plight of Coolidge’s Boston comrades during 
his declining years (430). Many readers will find much new and 
some valuable information in it: items such as the fact that 
while he was Vice President, Coolidge read every page of the 
two-volume edition of Wells’s The Outline of History, or that 
he spent much time and trouble translating Dante’s Inferno (64). 
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The author often uses his material with skill and style, as for 
example, the printing of the sincere, simple, and touching letter 
Coolidge wrote his wife from New York City during what was 
to be his last visit there (438). 

William Allen White has much to recommend him to the 
attention and the regard of the American public. He is preémi- 
nently honest, as publishers go, has fought many a good fight 
for enlightened reform, knows his country from coast to coast, 
and is still capable of insight and epic indignation. His narrative 
of the national debauch of the Mellon boom is quick, unsparing, 
and full of scorn; his vision of the virtues, the vices, and the 
mannerisms of Coolidge is acute. Born and baptized a Republi- 
can, he has nevertheless kept the courage of his convictions at 
critical moments in the history of his party: his was one of the 
nine votes that were cast on the last ballot against the nomi- 
nation of Harding (211). Although he has been the successful 
pundit of Emporia for over forty years, he is neither a fool nor 
a bore. His appreciation of what he calls the “prissy” aspects of 
his subject will provoke the dull and delight others. 

Yet this book is not so good as it should have been. The title, 
for one thing, is misleading, for Calvin Coolidge was not a 
Puritan, and he was never, at any time, in Babylon. If publishers 
insist on smart-aleck names for biographies, then Mr. White 
would have done better to call his work “A Yankee at King 
Mammon’s Court,” or something that would have described 
the character and circumstances more clearly. The style, more- 
over, is frequently wordy and repetitious; cutting off a quarter 
from the length would have improved the book. The text reads 
as if it had been dictated, and probably never revised in a rough 
draft. Matters of detail have not always been checked for error: 
according to a footnote (101), Guy Currier died in 1930, but on 
the very next page another note gives the date as 1931, which 
agrees with a later statement (429). It is believed with authority, 
by the way, that the author exaggerates the part that this influen- 
tial man, who never made the pages of Who’s Who, played in 
the career of Coolidge. Senator Crane made him; Frank Stearns 
merely advertized him. Good fortune, too, was an important 
factor, for the legend of Coolidge’s luck contains much more fact 
than fiction. Purists will be puzzled with phrases such as “peak 
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of the depression” (436), or wonder why the author gives the 
Park-Avenue name of “duplex apartment” to a good old-fash- 
ioned “double house” on Main Street. Charles P. Taft, half- 
brother of the President, slips by as Henry Taft in a quotation 
(267). A sentence such as the following brings crocodile tears to 
the eyes of a critic: “So we must pause here a moment and con- 
sider Winthrop Murray Crane, twenty years older than Calvin 
Coolidge, a papermaker, who having been dead a decade and 
a half as these lines are penned Crane [sic] may well be called a 
statesman” (74). 

This biography has graver defects, however, than these trifles. 
Lively and interesting, it leaves the reader, nevertheless, on the 
horns of a dilemma. Tbe author tempts readers to infer that 
Calvin Coolidge (like Woodrow Wilson on the subject of the se- 
cret treaties) was either a fool or a knave; yet he repeatedly states 
that the man was honest, and not “dumb.” A discreditable trick 
he played on George Norris, while presiding officer of the Senate, 
is a matter of record (237), though the contempt which this 
lifelong partisan felt and showed for the egregiously disgraceful 
Lodge was almost noble (219). New Englanders, on the whole, 
will regret that this life of their latest president was written by 
a man from the Plains States; Democrats will take care to re- 
member that it is the work of a faithful Republican; historians 
will distrust the point of view of a man who describes Cleopatra, 
one of the two human beings whom Rome ever condescended to 
fear, as a “gay, frivolous, trifling Persian harlot” (258), and 
suggest that Mr. White turn from Heine to the tenth volume of 
the Cambridge Ancient History for a safer knowledge of an- 
tiquity. 

The central difficulty in the character of Calvin Coolidge was 
religious, an “almost fanatic belief in the moral government of 
the universe” (73). In passing judgment on his responsibility for 
what happened while he was President of the United States, 
Mr. White might well have dwelt on this fact longer. Coolidge 
grew up and achieved success in the silver age between the Civil 
War and the beginning of the end of Europe, an age of big ups 
and little downs. Business was better and better, year after year; 
wealth accumulated, yet men did not seem to decay. There was 
no need to pray for peace, progress, and prosperity, for these 
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three were nearly always present, and vulgarly apparent. Any 
man could share them, if only he would “work and save.” Pro- 
fessor Garman taught this comfortable doctfine to generations 
of Yankees during their impressionable years of college. It is 
idle to argue with the dangerous simplicity of this faith: they 
who cannot live without it never feel its limitations; they who 
cannot hold it often respect, or even fear, its power. To believe 
in progress as the will of God is all very well for the fair-weather 
pilot, but the captain whose ship meets a typhoon is safer with 
a little more sophistication. Spinoza’s awful “He who truly loves 
God will not ask that God should love him in return” would have 
been utterly beyond the understanding of Professor Garman— 
or for that matter, of the first President who dared to puff the 
stock market from the White House. 

The author is frank and just in questioning Coolidge’s quali- 
fications for the great office he happened to inherit. Comparison 
with his predecessor, to be sure, was all in his favor. Harding, too, 
had a bungalow brain, but his sonorous voice and affable manner 
never quite concealed the fact that he was cheap. Calvin Coolidge 
was never that. Chief-Justice Taft watched him at close range 
for almost six years, and came to the discouraged conclusion that 
he was a poor judge of men. Incidentally, the extra-constitutional 
activities of the head of the Supreme Court during 1923-1929 
fill some of the most significant pages of this biography. They 
who rage against the second Roosevelt might do well to take 
a good long look at the impudent part Taft tried to play. Cool- 
idge, it ought to be remembered, had hardly been out of New 
England when he went down to Washington in 1921. If his knowl- 
edge of his own country was limited, he seemed quite unaware of 
the world outside. His widely quoted comment on the war debts, 
“They hired the money, didn’t they?” was nothing more than a 
shocking index to his meager understanding of that difficult 
question. 

Though time and again he passed up the chance to make 
honest money for himself, the guiding motive of these great 
refusals was his desire to give all his time to his predominating 
love for politics. He had that dangerous respect for success in 
the shape of wealth which is often the vice of self-made men. 
Money was his world’s way of spelling power. Soon after leaving 
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the presidency he permitted his name to go on the preferred list 
of the House of Morgan; so when he bought stock, he got in on the 
ground floor. Yet he seems to have had little, if any, understand- 
ing of the economic system he was happy to live by and serve. 
Garman’s optimistic philosophy was to cost him dear, at the last. 
The crash of October, 1929, left him dazed: he could not believe 
that it was so bad as it seemed. If his own neighbors were soon 
to know better, at least he was still not without honor in his 
own country. Before long, however, he began to look like some- 
thing that had come out of cold storage. The great defeat of 
1932 found him desolate. So, suddenly, he died. 

In November, 1800, John Adams visted Washington to inspect 
the new executive mansion, and wrote his wife as follows: “Before 
I end my letter, I pray heaven to bestow the best of blessings on 
this house, and on all that shall hereafter inhabit it. May none 
but honest and wise men ever rule under this roof!” Some read- 
ers of these words may wonder just how often the good second 
President has turned over in his grave. 

STEWART MITCHELL. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Collected Poems. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xxxi, 354. $3.00.) 


The danger of writing a preface to one’s own poems is fully 
exemplified in the Collected Poems of Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
His definitions of poetry underline the defects of his own work 
at the expense of its excellences. “Poetry,” he says, “is the best 
arrangement of the finest thoughts....It is the art of making 
people feel well about life....A poem is putting different kinds 
of good things together.” But the trouble is that fine thoughts 
are not enough to create poetry, a fact possibly in Coleridge’s 
mind when he put the emphasis on “the best words in the best 
order.” In the process of making people feel well about life one 
is likely to topple over into sentimentality. Putting different 
kinds of good things together is all very well, but there is need 
for emotional as well as technical discipline. This collection is 
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interesting in the light of the preface, for it shows Mr. Coffin’s 
development from his first spangled style, full of echoes of the 
early Yeats, and sicklied with a pale romanticism— 


Troilus with tears like pearls 
Upon his slender wrists, 

Coming trysting with the moon 
Through eve’s pale amethysts, 


to the vocabulary and subject-matter of common people, in the 
later style for which he is self-admittedly in debt to Robert Frost. 

But he has not, with a few exceptions, succeeded in keeping 
the hard immediacy of Frost’s thought, or the precision of his 
diction. He is a Wordsworthian who demonstrates the errors 
of the theory and method. His love of the soil, appearing first 
in such poems as “Where I Took Hold of Life,” and most ob- 
jectively expressed in “Rura Cano:” 


For me to know the country matters well 
Is to go with Dante into hell, 


leads him rapidly through the pantheism of “The Older Love” 
to the sheer sentimentalism of “Advice to a Young Farmer”: 


Never trust your corn to grow 
Before you have a son or so, 


“The Haying,” “Good Hay-Day,” and in fact most of the later 
poems. It is better illustrated in the grand passage in “First 
Flight” beginning “Man was a lover of the wild earth still.” But 
even here, as in so many of the poems from the volume originally 
called Strange Holiness, Mr. Coffin relies on a vague emotive use 
of the word “holy,” applied to plants, animals, man, or anything 
else in nature, with the result that it loses all exactness of mean- 
ing. In the same way he calls a farmer “essential as the wind,” 
and refers to “the godlike rain.” He is overfond of the “callig- 
raphy” of nature. The concomitant or perhaps the consequence of 
this technical softness is a reveristic tone. 

If he does not outgrow all his old faults, however, he does 
achieve a characteristic excellence. “Sitting up Late a Winter 
Night,” for instance, with its circle of experience that widens and 
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then narrows, shows a more ordered thought than was found in 
earlier poems on the same pantheistic theme. He atones for errors 
of metaphor when he describes gulls flying over an island “white 
with wings cupped round the wind,” or when he says of the 
essence of sunflowers that 


It is too bright to be enclosed 
In midnight made of bone. 


In the Ballads of Square-Toed Americans he first finds his proper 
medium—a form analogous in some respects to the seventeenth- 
century “character.” Here his use of everyday speech, his sympathy 
with the common people, and his humor are at their best, especial- 
ly in the narrative series called ““The Men Who Pushed the Forest 
Down.” “There Yet Survived a God” is one of the first of his 
studies of hate—a sketch of two old women and their “fine art of 
giving pain.” In “Jethro’s Pet” we have the best of his typical local 
ballads on macabre themes. The high point of -he volume is, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, the long “character,” as it were, of 
“Tipsham Foreside.” Here, Mr. Coffin gives up the unsuccessful 
experiment in long-winded blank verse (“The Island,” “First 
Flight”) for heroic couplets of a new epigrammatic conciseness. 
He is like the people he describes, “Trimming their speech to 
proverbs sharp and tart,” and this, with his renunciation of 
the romantically remote in theme and style, is the best evidence 
of his progress as a poet. He sets the place before the reader 
with its inhabitants, their speech, manners, morals, and, above 
all, their peculiarities, in such a way that they come alive: 


Their misering could not harm anyone, 
A lot of it is in the form of keeping 
Their ideas to themselves from sleep to sleeping. 


Of Foreside art he says, 


You might not really call it art, I know, 
For none of it was made in Mexico. 


“Their houses always painted white” epitomizes their stoical cour- 
age, which he contrasts with current social attitudes in other 
parts of the country: 
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And people everywhere must learn to be 
Sick and defeated in community. 


Of the last poems, “This is My Country,” “Maine Woodpile,” 
and “The Scythe-Tree” exemplify the author’s simplicity and 
homely directness at their best, free, that is, from the besetting 
sentimentality. 


These are my people, saving of emotion, 

With their eyes dipped in the Winter ocean, 

The lonely, patient ones, whose speech comes slow, 
Whose bodies always lean towards the blow, 

The enduring and the clean, the tough and clear, 
Who live where Winter is the word for year. 


When he achieves, on the technical level, toughness and clear- 
ness; and when, in the sphere of content, he succeeds in being 
saving of emotion, Mr. Coffin is the local poet he idealizes in 
his preface. It is doubtful if he is, as yet, more than this. 

EvIzaBETH L. ForBeEs. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Vermont in the Making, 1750-1777. By Matt Bushnell Jones. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 471. 
$4.00.) 


This interesting study of the beginnings of Vermont shows 
the careful and accurate scholarship of a man trained in the 
hard school of business not to make stupid and foolish deduc- 
tions, but to verify, weigh, and prove all points beyond a reason- 
able doubt. If there is any more evidence on the points Mr. Jones 
has discussed, it is hard to see where it is going to be found. 
It can safely be said that in his earlier chapters the final word 
has been written on the controversy over the New Hampshire 
grants. 

The picture of Benning Wentworth is not a very alluring one: 
the old gentleman handing out to innocent intending settlers 
titles to land which he had strong reason to think New Hamp- 
hire did not own, but on the chance that the titles might be 
good, reserving fat portions ‘or himself, his friends, and relatives, 
and not forgetting to lea’. a the mess and incidentally win a 
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strong advocate for his action by including liberal grants to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Cadwallader Colden is, on the whole, given a rather better 
place than most of the other historians have afforded him, but 
Governor John Wentworth does not escape without a reprimand 
for his conduct, which he seems to have deserved. The thorough 
discussions in the text and footnotes do not leave the reader 
much chance to quarrel with the conclusions presented. No 
doubt the King in Council had the right to determine the boun- 
dary at the Connecticut River, but it is evident that there would 
have been less friction, and perhaps the contest would have been 
more promptly settled, if the ridge of the Green Mountains had 
been selected as the boundary. 

The next few chapters trace the results of the grants as seen 
from the point of view of New Hampshire, New York, the settlers 
themselves, and even the board of trade in England. In this survey 
it has been difficult for the author to avoid repetition, and epi- 
sodes like the Breckenridge riot keep reappearing (173, 202, and 
283), looked at from slightly different angles, but this careful 
analysis pretty well settles the disputed points for good and all. 

As we reach the anti-court riots and the revolt against New 
York, the tempo of the narration quickens, and one follows the 
story with increased interest. One has to alter his opinion of 
Ethan Allen as a rough and ready captain of rangers, to include 
ability as a publicist of no mean order. The author successfully 
defends him from being displaced on his pedestal by his brother 
Ira, but not from the charge of being “an awful infidel, one of 
ye wickedest men yt ever walked this guilty globe” (see the Rev- 
erend Mr. Perkins, page 24), a statement which is not discussed. 
The group of leaders in the whole section seems to have been a 
small one, and all that happened was the result of efforts of Seth 
Warner, Ethan Allen and his brother, Remember Baker, Jacob 
Bayley, Dr. Jonas Fay, Dr. Reuben Jones, and a few others; but 
they stamped their mark deeply on the district, and it became the 
intelligent, vigorous, well-organized little club that it still is. 

It may well be that the efforts of so many people from three 
directions to manage Vermont for the Vermonters have resulted 
in making the State so restive as it is at outside interference, so 
determined to manage its own affairs, and so independent of the 
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opinions of the rest of the country. Mr. Jones is a Vermonter 
of the Vermonters, and none knows better than he how she came 
to be what she is. : 

James DuNcAN PHILLIPs. 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. 


Humanism and Imagination. By G. R. Elliott. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1938. Pp. x, 253. 
$2.50.) 


Maule’s Curse: Seven Studies in the History of American Obscur- 
antism. By Yvor Winters. (Norfolk, Connecticut: New Direc- 
tions. 1938. Pp. xii, 240. $3.00.) 


These two collections of essays conclude the first phase of the 
American battle of the ancients (“the new humanists”) and the 
moderns. Beginning obscurely with the early writings of Irving 
Babbitt, the literary war was not officially declared until 1930, 
when Humanism and America and A Critique of Humanism 
were published. Since then a good many arguments have been 
bandied about. But these two books have something new to 
say: they define more clearly than their predecessors the issues 
of this newest literary quarrel. 

In the past, both sides have claimed Emerson as patron. Pro- 
fessor Babbitt began by quoting the distinction between “law 
for man” and “law for thing,” and his followers have repeatedly 
praised Emerson as the great American humanist, with confusing 
results. But these two latest writers join in acknowledging that 
Emerson was not really on their side. Professor Elliott distin- 
guishes between “Humanism” and that poetic “Imagination” 
which Emerson exemplified, granting, as did Babbitt himself, 
that the new humanism sometimes lacks this imagination. Pro- 
fessor Winters, on the other hand, wholly rejects Emerson and 
elevates many of the dogmas of the new humanism into the status 
of absolute truths. 

Professor Elliott's book is the more scholarly, but the less 
original. It focuses attention on the specific problem of Emerson's 
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relation to Babbitt and More, pointing to “the extraordinary 
gulf between the Emersonian gospel and the ‘humanism’ of 
those two powerful critics” (vii). Accepting as axiomatic Emer- 
son's great literary value, Professor Elliott seeks to distinguish 
between “the two Emersons,” dividing the “good” diarist and 
man, from the “bad” essayist and transcendentalist. As long as 
he writes scholarly criticism, he is illuminating. But when he 
attempts humor, he becomes painful, and when he ventures into 
philosophy, he becomes obscure. 

Professor Winters’s book, on the other hand, covers the larger 
field of American literature. Its great value lies in its originality 
of judgment, and in its logic. Based clearly, if dogmatically, 
on “humanistic” principles, it is a fresh work of analytic criti- 
cism. It bristles, to be sure, with bad manners. It assumes without 
argument the “impossibility” of Emersonianism, and declares 
arbitrarily the absolute “necessity” of moral traditionalism. 
Once granted this initial assumption, it develops a literary phil- 
osophy more unified, perhaps, than that of Irving Babbitt him- 
self. If its judgments seem personal and prejudiced on first read- 
ing, they eventually fit into a clear pattern. For the author uses 
this one standard: does the work in question embody and ex- 
press clearly, in its own terms, the moral philosophy of catholic 
humanism? By applying this single standard to all literature, 
Professor Winters has composed a powerful book. One may ad- 
mire it, even while disagreeing wholeheartedly with its moral 
assumptions and with its critical judgments. 

Freperic I. CARPENTER. 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Tudor Puritanism: A Chapter in the History of Idealism. By 
M. M. Knappen. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1939. 
Pp. xii, 555- $4.00.) 


Puritanism, that moderately well integrated amalgam of re- 
ligious, political, and social ideas, was perhaps the most note- 
worthy of the legacies which the New England colonists inher- 
ited from Tudor England. Originally and fundamentally re- 
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ligious in nature, the Puritan ideal later manifested democratic 
and capitalistic social implications which have recently been 
the subject of much critical investigation. But Professor Knappen 
is unquestionably correct in devoting the major portion of his 
study of the Tudor phase of the movement to religious matters. 
“The salvation or damnation of the individual was its central 
theme. To think of it as being primarily concerned with the 
things of this world is to misrepresent it completely” (401). 

It is now realized that most of the forces which produced the 
upheaval of the seventeenth century germinated in the years 
before the death of Elizabeth. The Anglican compromise was 
then slowly forged and the struggle won which gave England a 
religious establishment based in doctrine upon Geneva, but in 
form upon Rome. Professor Knappen lays welcome emphasis 
upon the developments of the reigns of Henry VIII and of Ed- 
ward, notably the first stirrings of English Protestantism and 
Cranmer’s subsequent effort to keep the English reform in step 
with that proceeding on the continent. That Cranmer failed is 
well known, but that the embryo of the Anglican church had 
already developed so far that many of the Marian exiles at- 
tempted to confine their fellow countrymen at Frankfurt and at 
Strasbourg within its limits is not always recognized. A detailed 
analysis of the quarrels among the exiles shows clearly that there 
existed already much of the basis for the disputes which troubled 
the church of Elizabeth's time. This later struggle is better under- 
stood when it is regarded as an attempt to reconcile the tradi- 
tion of Her;,; VIII and of Edward with the more thoroughly 
reformed influences of Geneva and of Zurich 

After the accession of Elizabeth, the exiles returned to Eng- 
land to complete the work interrupted by Mary. They soon found 
that Elizabeth herself, whether quite without religious feeling, 
as is here suggested (167-168), or, as others would say, with a 
just appreciation of a very critical political and religious situa- 
tion, was determined to follow largely in the footsteps of her 
father and her brother. Professor Knappen treats the consequent 
struggle within the fold of the Anglican church in detail. It was 
a struggle of a political nature for the control of the church, one 
in which the radical group seemed at times about to gain their 
goal, but in which victory was eventually not theirs. When the 
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Catholic threat was most acute, the Puritans fared well. When 
that danger subsided, particularly after the defeat of the Armada, 
the attack of the government was turned largely upon them. 
They were in a difficult position. While they believed sincerely 
that such vestiges of the Roman anti-Christ as vestments and 
the episcopacy were highly deleterious, if not positively illegal, 
they recognized that in doctrine the English church was essentially 
sound. Hence they strove to purify the establishment, a struggle 
carried on within the ranks of the hierarchy; in the royal coun- 
cil, where several influential members—Sir Francis Walsingham 
and Sir Walter Mildmay particularly—were enthusiastic allies; 
in Parliament, where their cohorts were most numerous and 
where their most vehement warrior—Peter Wentworth—was driven 
to assert the independence of the Commons and to organize the 
embryonic first party of opposition in English history (to this 
aspect of the subject there has not here been given, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, adequate attention); and finally, before the 
whole community, with the propagandist pamphlets of the ves- 
tiarian and Marprelate controversies. But victory for Anglicanism 
was won at length by Whitgift, Bancroft, and Hooker. It is a 
long and very important battle, and Professor Knappen has made 
it the center of his book. 

There follow several rather cursory chapters dealing with the 
spirit of puritanism, with theology, propaganda, the political and 
social outlook of the Puritans, and their asceticism, sabbatarian- 
ism, and theories of learning and education. The last is of much 
importance for New England, since Sir Walter Mildmay, for 
some years chancellor of the exchequer, founded Emmanuel 
College, whence came John Harvard and many other Massachu- 
setts Bay worthies. Finally, there are several appendices dealing 
with definitions—a matter which, like the general considerations 
of the latter chapters, might well have preceded the detailed 
study of the struggle for control of the church,—a survey of the 
earlier studies of puritanism, a statement of “Facilities for the 
Study of English-Puritanism in American Libraries,” and, lastly, 
a select bibliography. 

Professor Knappen deals with a very important but extensive 
and difficult problem. His book will be of great assistance to 
other students of a subject on which much work remains to be 
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done. Some of those students may respond, as unquestionably 
did most of the actors in the drama itself, to the “peel [sic] of 
patriotism” to which he at one moment (174) refers. 


Joun H. GLEAson. 


Harvard University. 


Such Sweet Compulsion. By Geraldine Farrar. (New York: The 
Greystone Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 303. Illustrated. $3.00.) 


This story of a beautiful girl with an extraordinary voice who 
spent her youth in the small New England town of Melrose 
should be interesting, for it contains all the ingredients neces- 
sary for a rare dish. There is the unpretentious home; the tal- 
ented child; the ambitious parents; the fairy godmother, Mrs. 
Annie Webb of Boston, whose magic wand made Europe with 
its triumphs possible; a royal admirer, the Crown Prince of 
Germany; a distinguished career in grand opera in her own 
country; and the additional glamor of Hollywood, bringing 
romance with Lou Tellegen. Few lives combine such a variety 
of experiences. Yet having lived these, Miss Farrar, in her book, 
seems still to be playing a part, and one wonders what really 
went on behind the scenes. 

The technique which she uses is extremely confusing because 
of the writing partnership between Miss Farrar and the spirit 
of her mother, who died in 1923. In explaining this, Miss Farrar 
writes: 


Seated one day in my living room looking out over the rise of 
these beautiful hills that touch the ever-changing glory of the 
skies, the urge to write suddenly came upon me. The resultant 
chapters flowed along easily and with little need for after correc- 
tion, so clear was the message, though in no sense one of auto- 
matic writing. Once the material was finished—it was laid aside 
for some time until other quiet moods called forth succeeding 
efforts. And so this reminiscence has come about—the duo-recital 
of two loving, closely knit and ambitious workers in the vineyard 
of song. 
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There is no feeling of hard apprenticeship to a beloved art, 
no evidence of obstacles difficult to surmount, no indication of 
any real depth in her romance with Lou Tellegen, no feeling 
of warmth in her relations with her colleagues in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, no real substance in her Hollywood ad- 
ventures. Perhaps none of these things ever existed. 

One misses the life of the woman in reading the life of the 
artist. 

ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Collected Poems of Robert Frost, 1939. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. [1939]. Frontispiece. Pp. xvi, 436. $5.00.) 


Here, in one volume, at last, are all Robert Frost’s books, the 
first collected edition in nine years. It begins with A Boy’s Will, 
written by an unknown young man who had fled from an America 
always tardy to recognize genius in any of the fine arts, and issued 
by an obscure British publisher twenty-six years ago. It ends 
with A Further Range, published in New York in 1936 as the 
product of America’s best-known living poet. We have gone 
through two different worlds since that first slender brown vol- 
ume appeared without pretension in 1913—and now hardly 
anything seems permanent except the very thing that Robert 
Frost has been doing. That is why we may safely reserve a place 
for him beside Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, and Whitman. 

This reviewer is not going to try to chart the course of modern 
poetry over the last quarter century—that, he believes, should be 
left as an easy task for some erudite young English doctrinaire. 
He proposes to tell how he feels about Frost simply because he 
is sick and tired of reading heavy-laden, academic comments on 
poetry, or the hoity-toity, heliotrope words of poetasters who 
write for little “arty” magazines. Strange that the combination has 
not driven people away from verse forever! Poetry has got to 
be pretty good to find its way through this literary labyrinth to 
reach, at last, the minds and the hearts of the people it is meant 
for—and pretty strong, too. 
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Frost's poetry is both good and strong. Nothing anyone says 
about it can ever hurt it. Yearning spinsters who lay claim to 
poetic genius review Frost's work with an envy not easy to con- 
ceal. Hard-boiled Marxians scold the author for not composing 
banners to be carried in parades. Smart, slick writers for the 
smart slicks drive by Frost as if he were a tramp too rough to stop 
for. And modern abstractionists who, having nothing to say, 
choose to say it in an obscure and knowing fashion, try to patron- 
ize Frost because he uses language so plain that thought opens 
without a key. All these people do not care for Frost. They fail 
to hurt him. Their words pelt against him and run off, like rain 
against a granite cliff. 

Again, a lot of people like Frost. One day I went over the 
mountain from my home to his. We sat and talked all the fore- 
noon, a serene day in early autumn. Absorbed, I was not aware 
that the room had become a little chilly. Frost suggested that we 
go out back, get some wood, and build a fire. There was a run or 
two of good maple there. Frost hauled down a couple of sticks 
and started, like a veteran, to swing his axe. He wouldn’t let me 
do anything. As I stood there, I saw a young man lolling beneath 
an apple tree, on the side hill, not far from the barn. He was 
reading a book. He looked like a long, strong young fellow, and 
I said so. Frost stopped, sunk his axe into the chopping-block, 
and looked up. 


“Yes, he’s staying with us.” 

“Why don’t you have him chop the wood?” I asked. 

Frost smiled and turned back to his work. 

“He doesn’t chop wood,” he said, without the slightest emphasis 
on any word; “he’s a poet.” 


While many of our neat and stylish American poets are reading 
away all their quiet afternoons under well-sheltered trees on sunny 
hillsides, seeking inspiration, Frost, the rugged, gnarled Ameri- 
can workman, has been busy chopping wood. In the course of 
this plain, honest work of more than twenty-five years he has 
achieved enough, certainly, to know that he has earned his niche 
in perpetuity. 

He is the most independent of men—independent even to the 
exasperation of his best friends. 
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... Steal away 
The song says. Steal away and stay away. 
Don’t join too many gangs. Join few if any. 
Join the United States and join the family— 
But not much in between unless a college. 


Frost has refused to compromise, to muddle, or to beat around 
the bush. “The best way out,” he has said, “is straight through.” 
This is the way he has always gone. 

No one else has quite his craftsman’s way with words. He uses 
them as a good blacksmith uses iron. They have no special shape 
until he begins on them. He bends, twists, and pounds them out 
with sure, sharp blows. They come out in all kinds of shapes, 
sometimes rough—like a sensible sled-runner—and at other times 
fine and delicate, like a wrought-iron gate, or a lovely candela- 
brum. The point is, though, that they are all made of sound 
iron—no adulterations, no wood painted black, no papier-maché— 
and they come out as Frost desires. And like the blacksmith who 
must heat every piece in the forge before he shapes it, Frost first 
heats words in his brain and his heart. 

A poem, he says, should begin in delight and end in wisdom. 
Try the lovely “To Earthward” as evidence. This happens only 
because Frost is what he is. He has set down great truths, in 
common speech, about common things. Like Benjamin Franklin, 
he is as great a man and a philosopher as he is a writer. Franklin 
transcends his work. So does Frost. 

New England gave up making men like Frost a century ago: 
that is why he is something special. He thinks and feels things 
out. He is not afraid to put his mind against yours. Moving from 
complexity to simplicity, as all real artists must, Frost has gained 
an audience for poetry while other writers have been losing it. 
Their retreat into the dark caves of cryptic symbolism has only 
moved Frost more up-to-date than ever—to the point where he 
agrees with young Lewis and Spender, who believe poetry should 
be the “private language of personal friends.” Poetry, Frost says 
all the time in his poems, is something warm and personal and 
felt—never an intellectual exercise or a stunt. He has made the 
simple things his, but given to them a fresh meaning so that we 
can better make them ours, too. He is a man of earth, and every 
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permanent thing of earth—mountains, trees, rocks, meadows, grass 
(and men who deal with these)—he knows intimately. To ordi- 
nary things Frost has given new magic and new beauty—and that 
is precisely what a poet is for. We have enough star-gazers: what 
we need most is a man who can see the world in a grain of sand, 
and then show us how to see it with him. 

Of course our contemporary socio-economic critics will protest. 
We are all “modern”; some of us believe in, some of us will fight 
for, a brave new world of social justice, free from slavery to 
money. We hate chains; some of us detest Hitler and Mussolini 
and their mobocracy; others think the whole world is going to 
hell. But this has nothing to do with one’s attitude toward Rob- 
ert Frost. He is outside and above all this. There are some who 
are sorry he has even attempted to touch upon it—as in a recent 
poem or two. Regardless of how we feel about the future or what 
view we take of society, we shall always (it is to be hoped) wish 
to know and love trees, mountains, and grass. We can find plenty 
of people to deal with the changing, fast-moving world, but not 
many so capable as Frost of dealing with the permanent. 


...to me 
The times seem revolutionary bad. 
The question is whether they’ve reached a depth 
Of Desperation that would warrant poetry's 
Leaving love's alternations, joy and grief, 
The weather's alternations, summer and winter, 
Our age-long theme, for the uncertainty 
Of judging who is a « »ntemporary liar— 
Who in particular, when all alike 
Get called as much in clashes of ambition. 


Frost, they say, is an old nineteenth-century rebel. His work 
is mere nostalgia for the outmoded individualism that we have 
now left behind for a twentieth-century collectivism. He clings 
to the agrarian philosophy of Jefferson, and he represents the 
escape-motives of Thoreau and Emerson. They say... . 

Like Whitman, we are told, Frost is the last flowering of an 
age now done for—always brightest just before the doom. Some 
great poet, artist, philosopher, these people say, always seems to 
rise to put his period into a time-capsule just an hour or two 
before oblivion. One gathers that they disparage the fellow for 
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having come late. If all this be the truth, and produced Whitman 
and Frost, so be it! 

In this unsafe time when we are likely to lose faith in a world 
which seems to be headed for barbarism and bestiality, it is good 
to have a man like Frost to hang to. He restores, he even strengh- 
ens our faith in mankind. He confirms beauty in common things, 
the only things that last. We who are going to be lost in the 
twentieth century, cast up on a desert island while the revolution 
rages, will have Frost and his poetry—good, nourishing bread, 
better than anything fancy. Our brave friends of the Marxian 
persuasion will scoff at all this, and shout: “You can’t have your 
cake and eat it, too. You can’t keep one foot in one world and 
the other in another.” Possibly not, but no one is going to shoot 
us for desiring to do so—yet. 

VrestT ORTON. 
Weston, Vermont. 


Jedidiah Morse: A Champion of New England Orthodoxy. By 
James King Morse. Columbia Studies in American Culture, 
Number 2. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. 
Pp. ix, 180. $2.50.) 


Jedidiah Morse, minister of the First Church in Charlestown 
from 1789 to 1820, was perhaps the most energetic leader of his 
generation in defending the faith once delivered to the saints. 
It has been charged that he, more than any other single individ- 
ual, was responsible for the fact that the schism between the 
orthodox and Unitarian churches came when and as it did. He 
led the fight against the election of Henry Ware as Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard. It was he who raised the “Illumin- 
ati” scare, attributing the prevailing religious liberalism to a plot 
of a secret philosophical and political organization. He was active 
in bringing about coéperation between the moderate Calvinists 
and the Hopkinsians, when they seemed on the point of setting 
up rival theological seminaries. And he was the man responsible 
for the republication of the section of Belsham’s Life of Theophi- 
lus Lindsey dealing with American Unitarianism, in order to 
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charge the Unitarians with dishonest concealment of their true 
opinions, and to call for a separation. 

The significance of the Unitarian controversy is so great that 
all these phiases of it have been studied with some care. Over 
seventy years ago, William B. Sprague wrote a Life of Jedidiah 
Morse, D.D., based on family papers and letters, as well as on 
Morse’s pamphlets, printed sermons, and articles in The Pano- 
plist. The whole story of the founding of Andover was told in 
great detail by one of the chief negotiators of the settlement, 
Leonard Woods. His History of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary contains an appendix of almost two hundred pages, contain- 
ing most of the letters that passed between him and Dr. Morse, 
Dr. Spring of Newburyport, and the other founders, when plans 
were being formulated. And Vernon Stauffer’s New England and 
the Bavarian Illuminati is an exhaustive treatment of that epi- 
sode. 

To these volumes, Mr. James King Morse has chosen to add 
a study of Morse’s part in the controversy, and of the issues as 
they appeared to him. This new book is not a complete biography 
of Morse. It does not deal with the geographical studies which 
earned him the title of “Father of American Geography,” nor 
does it discuss his Indian work, undertaken on behalf of the 
United States government after his resignation from the Charles- 
town pulpit. Furthermore, the book contains very little discus- 
sion of theological development, or analysis of currents of 
thought—an omission which is understandable when we recall 
that Morse was not a theological innovator, but the defender 
of a received body of thought. His contribution was to organize 
orthodoxy, not to think for it; and his work is of greater interest 
to the church historian than to the intellectual historian. 

Mr. Morse has used over fifty unpublished letters, both to 
and from Morse, most of which are in the Yale University Li- 
brary. Some of these yield interesting bits of information. There 
are two, for example, which reveal Morse’s consternation at the 
time of the election of Henry Ware. In at least one case, Mr. 
Morse has been able to give the correct version of a letter broad- 
ly paraphrased by Sprague; and he has printed a more nearly 
complete text of one which was damaged by fire in Leonard 
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Woods's manuscript. But the total contribution of these fifty 
letters is surprisingly small. Many of them, it is clear, were used 
by Sprague in the preparation of his biography, although he did 
not consider them of sufficient importance to print. And they 
are scattered over such a period of years that they cannot match 
in interest the almost day-to-day development that can be traced 
in the one hundred and fifty letters in Woods’s appendix. 

Mr. Morse’s book does not change the established outlines of 
the story in any essential particular. So carefully have his prede- 
cessors covered the ground that there is little left for him to do, 
save fill in the chinks and crannies. In dealing with the Illumi- 
nati he frankly summarizes Stauffer. In the other chapters he 
relies heavily on Sprague and Leonard Woods, enriching the tale 
with quotations from the diary of William Bentley and other 
minor sources. What he has done, in other words, is to put be- 
tween two covers the information on Morse for which otherwise 
the student would have to consult several volumes. The result 
is a careful and accurate summary of Morse’s part in the Uni- 
tarian controversy for those who need it in brief form. The stu- 
dent who wishes to investigate more thoroughly may as well go 
at once to the sources from which this volume was pieced to- 
gether. 

This is not to say that the last word on the Unitarian con- 
troversy has been written. There is still room for a study based 
not only on a fresh analysis of the published materials, but also on 
an examination of parish records; one which discusses the effect 
of the controversy on both the Unitarian and the orthodox bodies 
of thought; one which combines the approaches of the intellec- 
tual historian, the church historian, and the social historian. 
That, of course, is a much larger task than Mr. Morse undertook, 
and it would be impertinent to criticize him for not doing it. 
At the same time, it seems clear that only an investigation from 
the broadest possible base of attack will, as he desired to do, 
“reveal the intricate religious pattern” of the period, and “clar- 
ify the general issues at stake.” 

Conrap WRIGHT. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Isaac Watts and his Gifts of Books to Yale College. By Anne 
Stokely Pratt. Yale University Library Miscellanies, u. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. vi, 116. $3.00.) 


One stanza from Isaac Watts may be quoted as the call—or 
recall—to devotional singing in dissenting churches and as a 
specimen of his inspiration, at once puritanical and romantic: 


Come we that love the Lord, 

And let our joys be known: 

Join in a song with sweet accord, 
And thus surround the throne. 


“There is a land of pure delight” is another first line that still 
has power to transport the singer to something like the serenity 
and happiness of Watts’s faith. 

We indulge in these quotations partly by way of introducing 
the work under review and partly by way of supplement. For 
there is little of this romantic poetic atmosphere in Miss Pratt’s 
scholarly and prosaic work. We wish it had been possible to say 
more of the use by Yale students of Watts’s Hymns and Horae 
Lyricae. The hymns, however—at least a dozen of them—are 
still fresh in men’s minds; while his sermons and his textbooks, 
which were standard in the American colonial college, and even 
his biography, are forgotten. It is particularly to the biography 
of Watts, as well as to the history of the colonial college library, 
that Miss Pratt has contributed new knowledge and a funda- 
mental source document. 

Watts gave to Yale College in 1730 “all his works then pub- 
lished, and the Berry-Street Sermons, and since, all his other 
works, as they were from Time to Time published.” These gifts, 
the correspondence connected with them, and other American 
letters show his zeal for the advancement of religion and educa- 
tion in America and incidentally, the similar activities of other 
English benefactors of American colleges, the state of religion 
and education in America, and the slowness, difficulty, and 
laboriousness with which the early American college library 


The chronological account of Watts’s gifts is documented ade- 
quately, but not too fully for readability, from records and cor- 
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respondence at Yale, the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
elsewhere. The interesting information about each gift extends 
to the use of the books and their present condition so far as the 
original copies are still extant in the Yale library. The Catechisms, 
“by its worn and mended binding and the marks of hard usage, 
especially in the first part of the volume, shows evidence of 
having been read.” “The names of a dozen students, identified 
as members of Yale classes from 1756 to 1773, appear on the 
pages of the Philosophical Essays.” In The Strength and Weak- 
ness of Human Reason, “the date of the gift is not discernible, 
obliterated, if ever written, by surrounding scribbled notes made 
by Yale students of an early day.” And nearly all Watts’s works 
were starred as “especially recommended to Juniors and Seniors” 
in the library catalog of 1755. Altogether, Watts’s donation 
amounted to forty-three volumes, representing thirty-nine works, 
of which eleven are still in the library, with inscriptions indicat- 
ing that they were Watts’s gifts, and seventeen others are prob- 
ably original gifts. 

The last third of the book is a model (if perhaps over-elaborate 
for Watts) description of the books with all details of title-page, 
collation, binding, inscriptions, and the like. Even thirty-nine 
titles thus treated make a monumental bibliography. 

Henry BarTLett VAN HOESsEN. 
Brown University. 


Holiday Hearsay. By E. Palmer Clarke. (Center Ossipee, New 
Hampshire: The Independent Press. 1939. Pp. viii, 144. $2.00.) 


The disease of writing about New Hampshire attacks its sum- 
mer residents with special virulence. It may be that penning 
somewhat sentimental pages about rural peace, nearness to the 
soil, and the winy air of the hills, offers a blessed means of escape 
from such grim realities as leaky pipes, withering gardens, and 
the peculiar viciousness of New Hampshire dog-days. Perhaps 
the fact that there always seem to be readers for books on the 
Granite State by its transient adorers has something to do with 
the number of such volumes that appear. Mr. Clarke confesses 
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that Holiday Hearsay exists partly because his Winnipesaukee 
was well received, but he insists—how truly is apparent on every 
page—that his fundamental motive was his love for his summer 
habitat. Anyhow, he has made a pleasant addition to the rapidly 
growing list of appreciative essays on New Hampshire, and those 
who share his affection for that state will not stop to puzzle as 
to why he wrote, simply content that he did. For the real addict 
of the country presided over by the White Mountains, only 
second to the sport of trying to write about it as if it were Eden, 
is the sport of reading others who have so written. 

Mr. Clarke, I suppose, adds little to the standard doctrine 
proclaimed in the pious literature of his region. There he finds 
“more wood-scapes,” “higher hills,” “bluer lakes,” and “whiter 
clouds” than in any other place he knows—a verdict that gives 
him full membership in the brotherhood of the incorrigibly 
devout, and echoes faithfully the kind of thing that fills most of 
the books dedicated to New Hampshire by the loyal. Let the 
captious sneer, and mutter about Grasmere or Como or the 
Tyrol, about Lake Louise or Sun Valley or—perish the thought!— 
Vermont. Those who feel as Mr. Clarke does, and those whom 
his work pleases, know how to resist skepticism with faith. They 
will recognize Holiday Hearsay as valid expression of the higher 
truth. Indeed, even the skeptics, perhaps even benighted idola- 
ters of Mt. Desert or Santa Fé, might do well to read his book, 
because, sandwiched in among the conventional paeans about 
New Hampshire are some really good stores about its people. 
Everyone, for example, should know about Deacon John Brown, 
and the most unregenerate might do well to read “Of Time and 
the Plummers.” Still others should profit by Mr. Clarke’s side 
remarks about how to use and not to use old furniture. 

No right-minded disciple of the New Hampshire cult could, 
of course, ever breathe a word exalting Massachusetts, but even 
such disciples should, I think, try to be just to the Cities of De- 
struction from which so many journey annually to the Delectable 
Mountains. It is a little shocking to find Mr. Clarke, prophet of 
the truth that he is, fall into the vices of common clay by repeat- 
ing the ancient howler that at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1691 and 
1692, witches were burned! Those who have seen the light and 
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prostrate themselves before the Granite State have no need to 
resort to groundless slander in order to prove its superiority to 
the lands of darkness beyond its borders. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


St. Denis: A French-Canadian Parish. By Horace Miner. The 
University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1939. Pp. xix, 283. $3.00.) 


Some seventy years ago, the Frenchman Hippolyte Taine wrote 
that if we knew all the circumstances relating to three factors 
in the life of a people—la race, le milieu, le moment—we should 
be able to predict its future for the next generation or two. Soci- 
ologists of today do not lay claim to the determinism of Taine. 
When they study a nation or a group, they delve at great lengths 
into its past and present history, they examine all the aspects of 
the problems by which it is confronted, they may even offer a 
solution or two, but with the exception of the more enthusiastic 
brain-trusters, they do not try to dictate or to predict a course. 

Mr. Miner, being neither a Frenchman nor a brain-truste-, 
does not systematize. However, from the 280 pages which he 
devotes tu the study of the French-Canadian parish of St. Denis, 
one gets the impression that the three factors most likely to de- 
termine the future of its people are la race, la religion, la vie 
économique. It is the combination of these three factors which 
gives to the rural communities of New France their well-marked 
individuality, for none of the three is typically canadien. For 
example, what Mr. Miner writes about the religious life of the 
people of St. Denis might apply just as well to any Roman Catho- 
lic community where the authority of the Church is still un- 
questioned. If the reader were to look to Europe for points of 
comparison, he might turn to the western shores of Ireland or 
to northern Belgium. There he would find a family structure 
and a school system very much under the control of the clergy; 
he would also find the same problems of race and language, 
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the same constant struggle oi a culture jealously guarding itself 
against the inroads of another culture. In both Belgium and 
Ireland, however, the economic structure would be different. 

As long as the three factors mentioned above remained in 
complete harmony, as long as they did not conflict with one 
another, French-Canadian society in the rural communities 
rested on a solid and seemingly everlasting foundation. The 
Church did all in its power to preserve the linguistic inheritance 
of the race, as a bulwark against Anglo-Saxon Protestantism; 
and it is still today the mainstay of the bon parler francais move- 
ment. It also encouraged large familes, as it still does; but there 
was plenty of room for everybody on the seigneuries, plenty of 
land to be cleared and put under cultivation, abundant markets 
for both timber and grain. Toward the end of the last century, 
however, a change took place: no more farmable land was to be 
had in the parishes for the excess population. The birth-rate, to 
be sure, had decreased, but so had the death-rate; and the surplus 
remained the same. Emigration under two forms offered itself 
as the best solution: to the newly opened farm lands of Lac St. 
Jean, Abitibi, and North Bay, or to the industrialized sections 
of Canada and New England. The first type of emigration was 
not successful, but the second was, and almost assumed the pro- 
portions of a mass exodus. 


During the decade ending in 1931, 49 per cent of the 406,800 
persons who moved from rural to urban districts in Canada were 
residents of Quebec. The net rural-urban movement for the 
decade in the province was 19.2 per cent of the whole 1921 rural 
population in the province. During the decade the farm acreage 
in the province increased only 1.09 per cent, and the number 
gainfully employed in agriculture but 3.8 per cent. These figures 
show conclusively what was becoming of the farmer’s non-inherit- 
ing children. 


The recent depression, however, has forced back upon the 
land a large number of those who had abandoned it. In the 
parishes, overburdened with an increasing number of children 
who cannot find work elsewhere, a new class is forming, that 
of the day-laborers socially and economically inferior to their 
more fortunate brothers and sisters who inherited the land. This 
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class is still small and inarticulate; but if present conditions last, 
it will grow to sizable proportions, and a serious problem will 
have to be faced. In France, when the same difficulties arose 
toward the middle of the last century, birth control became 
prevalent and the birth-rate dropped sharply; but at no time in 
France was the Church so powerful as it is today in rural Quebec. 

This problem of the non-inheriting population, Mr. Miner 
deals with in masterly fashion, and it is probably the best part 
of his work. He also studies thoroughly, and altogether sympa- 
thetically, the daily life of the St. Denis farmers and their fami- 
lies, their spiritual as well as their material preoccupations, their 
recreational activities, their customs, beliefs, and superstitions. 
There again, as on the subject of religion, the European back- 
ground of the French-Canadians should not be neglected. If 
instead of spending eleven months in the parish of St. Denis, 
Mr. Miner had visited the more conservative and God-fearing 
provinces of western France, if he had settled for the same length 
of time in some village of Vendée, Brittany, or Normandy, whence 
came most of the pioneers of New France, he would have been 
able to observe much the same customs relating to courtship 
and marriage, to death and mourning. Here too; he would have 
even witnessed some of the superstitions which he describes. 
It is perhaps just as well that the good people of St. Denis know 
very little English. If they happened to read Mr. Miner’s book 
about them, they might receive a mild shock from his comparison 
of their magic practices with those of the Melanesian sorcerers 
of Dobu. 

On the whole, Mr. Miner is to be congratulated for his inter- 
esting and well written study of the French-Canadian paysan. 
It is to be hoped that more works of this nature will follow; many 
opportunities are offered by racial and religious communities 
settled in this country before the Revolution. The reviewer would 
particularly welcome a study of some Protestant Anglo-Saxon 
community untouched by industrialization and by foreign im- 
migration, such as may still be found in the far corners of the 
South. It would afford interesting points of comparison with 
Mr. Miner’s study of the parishioners of St. Denis. 


, , , Louts-ANDRE VIGNERAS. 
University of Maine. 
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A History of American Magazines. By Frank Luther Mott. Vol- 
ume tt, 1850-1865; Volume ul, 1865-1885. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1938. Pp. xviii, 608; xvi, 649. Illustrated. 
$5.00 each.) 


The first volume of Professor Mott's History of American Mag- 
azines came out in 1930 and carried the story to 1850; these two 
new volumes extend to 1885. Detailed comment on them is not 
needed here since they have been reviewed in detail in many 
other places, and the award to them of the 1939 Pulitzer Prize 
for history has called general attention to their importance. 

That importance lies first in their subject. Information about 
American magazines is obviously essential for the historian, and 
Mr. Mott's thorough record of their contents, the conditions of 
their publication, and the chief subjects they treat, is a major 
contribution to social and intellectual history. So are his sketches 
of some of the more important periodicals. Each volume is well 
indexed and includes a chronological list of the magazines in its 
period, so that the rich material of the book is easily accessible 
for reference. One may quickly turn to pages dealing with such 
varied topics as John Brougham’s short-lived Diogenes hys Lan- 
terne, once called “the best comic paper ever published in Amer- 
ica”; the effect of the Civil War on northern magazines; the 
number of masonic periodicals printed in a given time; or the 
beginning of the “mail-order paper” in Augusta, Maine. 

Mr. Mott’s work is important also for the skill with which .t is 
constructed. There were 685, American periodicals in 1850; 3300 
in 1885. In the years between, many others were born and died, 
so that the total eligible for consideration in these two volumes 
runs to, say, eleven thousand. Obviously the historian faces the 
risk of being swamped by their number and variety, or of limit- 
ing his treatment so narrowly as to make it inadequate. Mr. Mott 
avoids both dangers. In his general chapters he takes up impor- 
tant aspects of the history of magazines, mentioning and comment- 
ing on a vast number, chosen to illustrate his discussion. He then 
adds more detailed accounts of those publications which seem 
to him most worth study—forty for the years 1850-1865, thirty- 
seven between 1865 and 1885. The method is well devised and 
used. The selection of the periodicals to be fully described is 
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excellent, although of course historians with rigidly defined 
special interests—socialism, or the American labor movement, for 
example—may regret that so little attention is given to the docu- 
ments most valuable to them. Possibly some scholars may feel 
that throughout Mr. Mott emphasizes too much the literary 
side of the magazines and is not sufficiently concerned with poli- 
tics, sociology, or economics. Such criticism, even if valid, is not 
fundamental, since the History of Magazines gives more than 
can readily be found elsewhere on a vast number of publications 
in all fields, and makes it more possible than ever before to work 
with the whole body of American periodical writing before 1885. 

Finally, Mr. Mott’s book stands out as a rare achievement be- 
cause of the adroitness with which he has escaped the besetting 
sin of most writers of such histories. Given so many items to 
treat, too often scholars produce mere catalogues, useful for 
reference but virtually impossible to read. Mr. Mott, on the 
other hand, keeps his narrative lively, weaves in specific refer- 
ences without obscuring the major themes, and communicates 
to his readers a generous share of his own enthusiastic concern 
with them. He succeeds because he intelligently selects and ar- 
ranges his data, and because he writes fluent and well-accented 
prose. Quite apart from the value of its contents his book should 
be read because it shows so clearly some of the ways by which 
meticulous and thorough scholarship may be presented without 
the taint of mechanical dullness. 

KENNETH B. Mup™ock. 

Harvard University. 


Mahan: The Life and Work of Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
U. S. N. By Captain W. D. Puleston, U. S. N. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 380. Illustrated. $4.00.) 


Since the death of Admiral Mahan we have waited nearly a 
quarter of a century for an adequate, definitive American biog- 
raphy of this great historian, and now we have it. This is a sat- 
isfactory book, doing full justice to its subject, interesting, read- 
able, and well balanced. It is well that the author is a naval offi- 
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cer, familiar with the environment and in sympathy with his 
hero’s points of view. 

Mahan’s naval and literary career covered a‘long stretch, from 
the era of the sailing ship to that of the aeroplane and subma- 
rine—the last two just coming into their full power when he died. 
He was born in 1840, graduated from the Naval Academy in 
1859, and served through the Civil War. When a midshipman, 
he volunteered for a hazardous enterprise of his own conception— 
the destruction of the Confederate cruiser Sumter by means of 
what in the World War was called a “mystery ship.” The plan, 
however, was not approved by the Navy Department. 

After the war came routine service, leading to a captaincy in 
1885. In the following year, at the instance of Commodore Luce, 
he was ordered to a tour of duty as president of the Naval War 
College, at Newport, newly established for the training of officers 
in naval warfare. The College met with bitter opposition, es- 
pecially from the older, less progressive officers, and it was long 
years before it became firmly and safely established; but in the 
course of time it has abundantly justified its existence. 

Mahan’s preparation of a series of lectures on naval history 
revealed to him the importance of sea power, and the idea of 
writing on this subject gradually developed in his mind. Though 
sea power has had an influence determining the fate of nations 
from the earliest times to the latest, curiously enough it apparent- 
ly failed to hold the attention of statesmen. The Napoleonic wars 
plainly demonstrated its influence; so did our Revolution and 
Civil War, and perhaps most others, except those wars confined to 
the continent of Europe. Yet it required Mahan’s books to bring 
it fully to the consciousness of his generation. And a remarkable 
series of books they are, about twenty in all, besides very many 
artic.:s in American and English magazines. The first and prob- 
ably the most widely read, The Influence of Sea Power upon His- 
tory, was published in 1890; the last appeared in 1913. His views 
excited the attenion of Europeans earlier and more widely than 
they did that of his countrymen. In time, however, he became 
fully appreciated at home, and he always had the hearty support, 
among others, of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Captain Mahan’s last sea service was in command of the 
Chicago, flagship of Admiral Erben, on a European cruise in 
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1893 and 1894. His fame had preceded him, and he was show- 
ered with attentions in every port. This so excited the petty 
jealousy of the admiral that from this time on to the end of the 
cruise, he made things as disagreeable and uncomfortable as 
possible for his subordinate. Mahan retired from active service 
in 1896, and ten years later was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral on the retired list. He continued to be generally known, 
however, as Captain Mahan, and is so designated on the title- 
page of Captain Pulestone’s book. 

As a member of the Naval War Board in the Spanish-American 
War, Mahan’s services and advice were of the utmost value to 
the Navy Department. At that time and later he was a strong 
advocate of a general staff for the navy. Early in 1909 he was 
placed by President Roosevelt on a commission to consider 
certain needs of the navy. He believed that the battleship fleet 
should be kept together, and not divided between the Atlantic 
and Pacific before the opening of the Panama Canal. Rather 
than a few very large battleships, he would have had a greater 
number of moderate size. He was a devoted upholder of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and was deeply concerned over the proposal 
of England and Germany to put pressure on Venezuela in 1902. 

Mahan was interested in the course of events the world over— 
international politics and warfare. He wrote much on these 
happenings as they occurred: our war with Spain, wars in the 
Far East, and the Boer War. England and the British Navy also 
occupied much of his thought. Early in the present century he 
advised Anglo-German coéperation, but later, as England and 
Germany drifted apart and signs of conflict appeared, he began 
to dread German domination and to foresee the World War. 
The two Hague conferences caused him solicitude, and he was 
skeptical as to benefits to be expected. As is well known, he was 
a delegate to the first conference, in 1899. He distrusted arbitra- 
tion and limitation of armaments and was opposed to the doctrine 
of exemption of private property from capture at sea and to 
prohibiting the use of noxious gas in warfare. He believed that 
in the present state of our civilization war is necessary, but he 
looked forward to a remote future when it may become unneces- 


sary. 
As might be supposed, Mahan was profoundly stirred at the 
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outbreak of the World War, and gave close attention to the 
progress of events. At the request of various newspapers and mag- 
azines, he prepared a number of articles, but their publication 
was soon arrested by the prohibition of writing on the part of 
army and navy officers by the government at Washington. Many 
of his predictions came true after his death. If he could have 
lived through the war, his interest in its progress would naturally 
have been intense, and his advice after our entry, if followed, 
might have been of great value to the nation. The excitement of 
the times, however, was too great for a heart which had long 
shown symptoms of weakening, and his life ended on December 
1, 1914. 

In 1872 Commander Mahan was married to Miss Evans, and 
his home life was ever afterwards an exceedingly happy one. 
The couple had three children. They lived in New York City, 
spending their summers on Long Island and making many trips 
to Europe. Mahan is described as shy, reserved, and reticent, yet 
his more intimate letters are singularly revealing. He thought 
much on religion and, especially in early life, was given to in- 
trospection and theological speculation. 

This handsome volume is well illustrated, containing seven- 
teen pictures altogether—views, portraits, and ships. It would 
seem to the reviewer that there are probably in existence enough 
good portraits of Mahan to have furnished a more suitable frontis- 
piece than the one chosen, which no doubt has an interest, but 
perhaps might have been better placed elsewhere in the book. 
There is a full list of Mahan’s publications in the appendix, and 
a good index. 

GARDNER WELD ALLEN. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


David Ames Wells, Champion of Free Trade. By Fred Bunyan 
Joyner. (Cedar Rapids, lowa: The Torch Press. 1939. Pp. vii, 
244. $2.50.) 

David A. Wells is one of the minor public figures of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century who well deserve a biography. 

A graduate of Williams College and the Lawrence Scientific 
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School, he turned first to natural science, writing textbooks in 
chemistry and geology and editing the valuable Annual of Sci- 
entific Discovery from 1850 to 1866. In the latter year he was 
appointed special commissioner of the revenue, and while hold- 
ing this position in Washington, he developed convictions in 
regard to a low tariff and “sound money” which he reiterated on 
every possible occasion during the rest of his life. Let out of 
office in 1870, he joined the ill-starred Liberal Republican move- 
ment in 1872. Thereafter he cleaved to the Democratic party 
until 1896, when, forced to choose between a “cheap-money” 
candidate and an ultra-protectionist, he didn’t vote at all. He 
died in 1898. 

Mr. Joyner nowhere endows Wells with life. It is his opinion 
that “The man was always lost behind or amid what he was pre- 
senting” (203). Yet Wells was a man of tremendous anger and 
tremendous contempt, and he engaged in bitter controversies, 
notably the one with his fellow economist, Francis A. Walker, 
which the author fails to mention. In fact, the only reference to 
“Frank” Walker in the volume appears in a passage of a letter 
from Wells (217), the significance of which Mr. Joyner overlooks. 

More serious is the truncated picture the biographer gives of 
the range of Wells’s thinking. The economic thought of this 
period of American history cries for exploration. Wells was not, 
as the author avers, “one of the most original minds of his cen- 
tury” (202). This is a fantastic assertion to make of a century 
which in America produced such extraordinary intellects in 
their respective fields as Emerson, Willard Gibbs, C. S. Peirce, 
and Henry George. Rather, Wells was an able expositor of the 
ideas upheld at the time in the United States by Godkin, Sumner, 
and Atkinson and in England by the Cobden Club (of which 
he was elected a member in 1870). In other words, he was an 
extreme individualist and advocate of laissez faire. This ideologi- 
cal position explains not only his aversion to tariff protection, 
but also his views in regard to areas of economic life which Mr. 
Joyner leaves out of consideration. Thus Wells with rigorous 
consistency opposed the income tax, industrial combinations, 
labor unions, and eight-hour legislation, all being equally objec- 
tionable to him as artificial restraints on the natural course of 
economic development. 
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His general philosophy is perhaps best revealed in Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes (1889), a volume which detains his biographer 
for only two sentences. It was widely circulated at the time, being 
reprinted as late as 1899. That it is still remembered is indicated 
by the fact that President Hoover’s Committee in 1929 adopted 
the fitle for its own survey of contemporary economic trends. 
In this notable work Wells represented critics of the existing 
order as advocating, in effect, that “if the industrious do not 
promptly divide more freely with the idle, the frugal with the 
improvident, the workers with the drones, there will be trou- 
ble...” (429). In this glib fashion he disposed of the views of 
rising young economists such as Richard T. Ely, E. J. James, and 
H. C. Adams. His own belief was that “there is no such incentive 
for individual exertion as the apprehension of prospective want,” 
and further, that “reformation of the individual is something 
more important than the reformation of society” (430-431). 

Wells would have been the first to ask his biographer to give 
a fair and full statement of his social philosophy, and if one 
may judge from the numerous references to others in his writ- 
ings, he would have been the last to claim originality for his 
ideas. To the reviewer it seems that Wells’s greatest significance 
lies in the fact that he was one of the earliest American economic 
thinkers to expound the nature and consequences of the machine 
age or, as he called it, “the machinery epoch.” His discussion of 
the importance of technological unemployment bears rereading 
today. 


Harvard University. A. M. SCHLESINGER. 


Orestes A. Brownson: A Pilgrim’s Progress. By Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1939. Pp. 320. 
Illustrated. $2.50.) 


Helen Mims, in an article that appeared in Science and Society 
just before Mr. Schlesinger’s book was published, writes of 
Orestes Brownson: 


In the writings of Saint-Simonians he had found one of the 
fullest expositions of the history and theory of the class struggle 
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available before Marx. With much faltering, but with an under- 
standing rare if not unique among his American contemporaries, 
he had come to view that struggle as the basic fact in American 
history. He had the still more rare consistency to acknowledge it 
as inescapable. He became convinced that if the classless society 
were to be anything more than a memory in the minds of prim- 
itivists, it must be realized, not in spite of, but through the class 
struggle. His arch-heresy, however, lay in his attempt to translate 
this theory into the terms of the American political process. For 
perhaps the first time in American history, a political theorist, 
aware of the meaning of class struggle, was exploring the possi- 
bility of subjecting political democracy to a new higher law: that 
of social democracy. Thus Brownson has more than a casual 
importance for our generation of 1940. Brownson faced the same 
problem as ours before it was ripe for solution. 


This statement is borne out by Mr. Schlesinger’s book, though 
Mr. Schlesinger himself never presents Brownson’s position and 
significance for us in quite the same clear-cut terms. The question 
we are naturally concerned to ask is: what happens to a man who 
sees a problem and understands what the solution must be, only 
to discover that, for the immediate future, that solution is his- 
torically impossible? We know that Brownson’s experience was 
not unique. If he was the only American at just that time to find 
himself in such a predicament, there were many Europeans who 
could sympathize with him, and since his era many Americans 
have repeated his experience. 

Born in 1803, Brownson had already been a Presbyterian and 
a Universalist when, in 1829, he fell under the influence of Fanny 
Wright. For a short time he supported the Workingmen’s Party, 
but he soon became convinced that individual must precede 
social reform, and he began preaching as a Unitarian. When, 
however, the Panic of 1837 revealed to him the misery of great 
masses of the population, he remembered his earlier contacts 
with Owenism, as well as his subsequent reading of Saint-Simon, 
Lamennais, and other French reformers. In 1840 he wrote an 
article in which he described the class struggle, indicated its im- 
portance in history, showed why it inevitably grew out of the 
capitalist system, and demonstrated its existence in contemporary 
America. 

Thus Brownson discovered in 1840 what Marx was to discover 
a very few years later and was to make the foundation of his 
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whole system. Both Mr. Schlesinger and Mrs. Mims compare 
Marx and Brownson. The former says: 


Sensitive men all over the world of mills and factories were 
finding dark revelations in the grimy misery of the workers. Marx 
simply constructed from their scattered criticism and abortive 
diagnosis a rounded and logical whole. He gave modern socialism 
its classic statement. Brownson was his nearest forerunner in 
America. 


Mrs. Mims’s remark seems to me somewhat more precise: 


It would be futile to analyze Brownson’s discussion of the 
conflict between capitalists and proletariat with an eye to discov- 
ering anticipations of Marxist doctrines: futile, not because the 
anticipations are not present, but because Brownson’s theoretical 
formulation of them added little to what had already been said 
by a number of French thinkers and pamphleteers. 


Marx and Brownson, in other words, drew on the same sources, 
but Marx, as Mr. Schlesinger acknowledges, added a great deal, 
whereas Brownson added nothing. 

There is no denying, however, that Brownson had seen con- 
temporary economic processes more clearly than any other Amer- 
ican. He did not anticipate violent revolution, though at times 
he saw it as a possibility. What he did believe, however, was that 
the miserable, jobless American people would reélect Van Buren, 
as the first step in protecting democracy against the power of the 
capitalists. When, therefore, the ingenious charlatanism of the 
Whigs elected Harrison, Brownson was deeply disillusioned. He 
had personally been attacked for “The Laboring Classes,” even 
by those he was trying to befriend, and the election convinced 
him, as Mr. Schlesinger puts it, “that the people as a whole were 
incapable of seeking the good without more stimulation than 
their own natures provided.” 

Just a decade later Marx realized that the revolutionary move- 
ment of the late forties had completely collapsed. Engels, writing 
in 1895 an introduction to Marx’s pamphlet, The Class Struggles 
in France, says that in the spring of 1850 Marx found leisure to 
take up the study of the economic history of the past decade. 
“In this study,” Engels comments, “what he had earlier deduced, 
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half a priori, from defective material, was made absolutely clear 
to him by the facts themselves, namely, that the world trade 
crisis of 1847 had been the true mother of the February and 
March Revolutions and that the industrial prosperity which had 
been returning gradually since the middle of 1848, and which 
attained full bloom in 1849 and 1850, was the revivifying force 
of the newly strengthened European reaction.” “That,” as Engels 
says, “was decisive.” Whereas up to that time he and Marx had 
predicted “an imminent new upsurge of revolutionary energy,” 
they now said flatly, “A new revolution is only possible as a 
result of a new crisis.” They added, “It is just as certain, how- 
ever, as this.” Marx saw and admitted that capitalism had greater 
possibilities of expansion than he had supposed. Instead, however, 
of surrendering to despair, he began the study of the economic 
system that resulted, more than fifteen years later, in the pub- 
lication of Capital. 

Brownson, on the other hand, not only lost his faith in the 
working class; he rapidly abandoned his trust in democracy. 
In his retreat he first fell under the influence of Calhoun, whose 
theory of “concurrent majorities” he adopted. But at the same 
time the defeat of his hopes for secular reform had set him to 
examining his soul once more, and the restless pilgrimage that 
had already carried him from Presbyterianism to Universalism 
and from Universalism to Unitarianism took him, in 1844, into 
the Catholic Church. As a Catholic he became for the time being 
a complete reactionary, denouncing socialism and all types of 
reform as anti-Christian, writing articles so rabidly anti-demo- 
cratic that the American Whig Review would not publish them, 
and calling the revolutions of 1848 a satanic conspiracy. 

The crucial year in Brownson’s life is 1840. From the Marxist 
point of view, this is true because it was in 1840 that he had the 
greatest insight into economic and historical processes. From the 
Catholic point of view, on the other hand, it is true because at 
that moment he was most deeply immersed in the most danger- 
ous heresy. And it is also true from the point of view of Mr. 
Schlesinger, who is, I take it, neither a Marxist nor a Catholic, 
because it was in 1840 that Brownson’s contribution to American 
thought, whatever else it might be, was unique. For twenty years 
before 1840 Brownson had been moving, along a wavering and 
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eccentric course, in the direction of the radicalism he then held. 
During the remainder of his life, though his course continued 
to be eccentric, it was in general away from radicalism. And 
whether one approves one direction or the other, the fact re- 
mains that he stood out most sharply and significantly from his 
contemporaries when he was speaking as a radical. 

That his course was always wavering must not be ignored. Not 
only had he changed denominations and political parties several 
times before 1840; he had reversed himself on a dozen issues. 
His contemporaries, therefore, were not surprised when he turned 
Catholic and conservative; they only wondered how long it 
would be before he became a Mohammedan. As a matter of 
fact, Brownson remained a Catholic to the end of his life, but 
within the Church he contrived to shift his views with all the 
old abruptness. At one time an ardent foe of any compromise 
with liberalism, at another he favored reconciliation, and after 
advocating an extreme ultramontanism, he urged the Church 
to adapt itself to American conditions. The views of the moment 
he defended with all his old passion, making innumerable ene- 
mies at each new stage of his career. 

In view of all this, it is easy to understand why so disillusioning 
an experience as that of 1840 precipitated a violent change. The 
kind of stability Marx showed was impossible for Brownson. He 
could not sit down and figure out why he had been mistaken. 
His position was wrong; therefore some other position was right; 
therefore he must go and find it. Since that was so much the pat- 
tern of Brownson’s life, it seems that Mr. Schlesinger ought to have 
made more of an effort to understand why his views changed 
so rapidly. It is not énough to say, as Mr. Schlesinger does, that 
Brownson was a devoted seeker for truth; we wish to know why 
his search was carried out in so feverish a fashion. Coming back 
to Mrs. Mims’s comparison of 1840 with 1940, we can think 
without much difficulty of contemporary parallels. Moreover, 
as Mr. Schlesinger suggests, Brownson was different only in degree 
from a number of other eminent members of his generation. In 
other words, there are probably both psychological and historical 
explanations of Brownson’s behavior, and they ought to be worth 


investigating. 
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In any case, Mr. Schlesinger should be willing to acknowledge 
that Brownson’s instability was not precisely a virtue, but like 
many biographers, he is so wrapped up in his hero, so conscious 
of the injustices that have been done him, that he hates to make 
such an acknowledgment. Apparently he has a double standard. 
In speaking of Brownson’s contemporaries, he is often sharply 
critical: Channing he sees as cold and futile, Parker as “over- 
borne by the weight of erudition,” Alcott as windy and vague. 
These estimates are probably not unjust, but judged by the same 
lofty standards, Brownson would surely not emerge as the heroic 
seeker for truth we meet on these pages. He would be seen, 
rather, as most of his contemporaries saw him—as an eccentric, 
difficult, undependable person, gifted with certain insights of 
which he was incapable of making significant use. We can re- 
joice that he is no longer being neglected, but it is by under- 
standing, not by glorifying, his career that its significance can be 
discovered. 

Aside from the inevitable predisposition in favor of Brownson, 
Mr. Schlesinger has tried hard to maintain the dignified im- 
partiality that is supposed to be the hallmark of scholarship, 
and yet on almost every page he is betrayed into value-judgments. 
As I see it, this is inescapable and not undesirable. But if Mr. 
Schlesinger had realized how far he was from the objectivity he 
sought, he might have been willing to state, and therefore forced 
to clarify, his own position. He is dealing here with fundamental 
questions of both philosophy and social policy, and what he 
writes cannot be uninfluenced by what, whether he knows it or 
not, he thinks and feels. He would come closer to the objectivity 
he desires if he discovered for himself, and made clear to the 
reader, exactly where he stands. 

Yet perhaps it is unfair to blame Mr. Schlesinger for defects 
of the tradition within which he has been trained. By academic 
standards he has done his job more than competently. A certain 
encyclopedic erudition—a truly comprehensive knowledge of the 
French reformers, for example, and a detailed familiarity with 
American social conditions—would have given him more insight 
into Brownson’s career. But demands of that kind can be made 
of few scholars, and the book as it stands is both sound and use- 
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ful. Based on diligent and ingenious research, written with un- 
common clarity and considerable vigor, it recreates for us an 
important figure with whom we ought to be familiar. For Brown- 
son is indeed, as Mr. Schlesinger says—though perhaps not quite 
in the way he has in mind—“part of the national heritage.” 

GRANVILLE HIcks. 
Grafton, New York. 


Runner of the Mountain Tops: The Life of Louis Agassiz. By 
Mabel L. Robinson. (New York: Random House. 1939. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 2go. $3.00.) 


Miss Robinson begins the foreword to her biography with this 
sentence: “For long I have been waiting for a biography of Louis 
Agassiz, one which would recreate this man of genius and his 
headlong splendid race through life.” Both layman and scientist, 
we believe, will feel at the close of The Runner of the Mountain 
Tops that the author has written the volume which she desired. 
We are made aware of Agassiz’s compelling charm, judged by 
its almost miraculous effect upon others; but emotionally we 
are not impressed. We have here a story as interesting as any 
novel, although we do not like the hero’s domineering personal- 
ity. The author is successful in placing Agassiz accurately in his 
period and in emphasizing his lasting scientific contributions— 
the discovery of the glacial theory, and the introduction of what 
became the laboratory method of teaching the biological sciences 
in this country. 

This book follows the style of writing popularized in Constance 
Rourke’s Audubon, Donald Peattie’s Green Laurels, and other 
recent literature. The noticeable lack of citations of authorities 
common to such books detracts from the value of the biography 
to the serious student. A single illustration will indicate the im- 
portance of this defect. 

In his study of living fishes in relation to the structure of fossil 
fishes, the scattered puzzle was shaken into a definite order. Miss 
Robinson quotes Agassiz as saying: “In one word, the genetic 
succession of the fishes corresponds perfectly with their zoologi- 
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cal classification, and with just that classification proposed by 
me.” Agassiz’s mature conviction in regard to the meaning of 
relations in classification was embodied in his famous Essay on 
Classification. It makes little difference whether this essay was 
the source consulted, or whether the citation came from one of 
his popular lectures. What is important is that somewhere he 
emphatically stated that “Species are created.” The expression, 
“genetic succession,” when used by Agassiz, never carried with 
it the implications of the post-Darwinian period. 

Agassiz’s abounding energy and aggressiveness were evident 
from his childhood to the day of his final visit to the museum 
at Harvard which bears his name. When but a boy of fifteen, 
Louis prophetically announced to his younger brother: “Auguste, 
I have made my plans.” Louis's early school life was characteris- 
tic, and his talents became even more noticeable at the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, where he formed a lasting friendship with 
Karl Schimper and with Alexander Braun, whose sister he mar- 
ried some seven years later. Upon transferring to Munich, the 
three friends became known as the “triumvirate”; and their 
lodging as the “Little Academy,” where discussions took place 
which attracted the attention and won the encouragement of 
their professors. 

When von Martius decided to turn over to Louis Agassiz his 
collection of fishes from Brazil, saying that he was the only man 
capable of carrying on their natural history, it was as though 
fate had played into his hands. The completed work, with its 
text in Latin and its forty colored plates, set a new standard of 
excellence that won wide recognition for this youth of twenty- 
two. In 1846 Agassiz had finished his expeditions to establish the 
ice age, and concluded his great volumes on fossil fishes. Through 
the influence of his friend, Humboldt, the King of Prussia grant- 
ed Agassiz sufficient money to realize his long-felt desire to visit 
America. 

Judging his treatment of his wife by our modern standards, 
we might condemn Agassiz. Few wives and mothers in our day 
would allow themselves and their children to be shoved into 
the background while the home became a refuge for artists and 
explorers, and their guest-rooms stacked with barrels of unsavory 
specimens of fishes, turtles, and other pets. In addition to causing 
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them much discomfiture, the consecration of his life to science 
resulted in Agassiz’s leaving his family behind when he set forth 
on what was to be the most productive phase of his life. On their 
way to the home which Alexander Braun offered his sister, the 
saddened wife and daughters visited Agassiz’s ever-understand- 
ing mother for comfort. The oldest child, Alexander, was to 
remain in school for two years, during which time his mother 
died. In June, 1849, Alexander, a tall, grave-eyed youth not 
yet fourteen years old, joined his father in Boston. The portions 
of Miss Robinson’s book which present Agassiz’s hectic family 
life deal with a little-known aspect. While a graduate student in 
Cambridge in 1go2, this reviewer used to catch glimpses of a 
stern-looking man entering and leaving the offices of the Agassiz 
Museum. He wondered how it came about that the son of a 
man with such a buoyant personality so seldom noticed or 
spoke to anyone. The key to this mystery may possibly be found 
in the responsibilities which Alexander Agassiz had had thrust 
upon his young shoulders. 

Agassiz arrived to weave his spell over America when New 
England was the intellectual heart of the country. The new ideas 
that he presented in his famous lectures were received eagerly, 
and the prestige which we have always accorded a foreigner 
gave him an opportunity to bring Cuvier’s theories of. compara- 
tive anatomy and von Baer’s revelations in embryology to Amer- 
ican students. 

The daughter of Professor Lewis J. Gibbs, of Charleston Col- 
lege, a noted linguist and scientist, once related the following 
incident, which, although in no way connected with Miss Rob- 
inson’s book, shows that Agassiz occasionally encountered men 
as versatile as himself. He was a frequent visitor at the Gibbs 
home; and once while endeavoring to prove his point on a geolog- 
ical question, Professor Gibbs began reading from the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. After listening for a few minutes, 
Agassiz interrupted, saying: “Stop that! You know that I do 
not understand Hebrew! You Americans are remarkable people. 
No European could do what you have just done. You discover 
new facts about the earth and go to the ancient Hebrew to prove 
your point.” 
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After reading this book, every person who visits the Agassiz 
Museum will pause silently to thank the great genius whose mind 
conceived it, and whose personality made men he encountered 
feel honored to contribute toward the great project—an embry- 
onic part of the dream in the back of his mind when, as a boy, 
Louis Agassiz told his brother, “I have made my plans.” 


W. M. SMALLWwoop. 
Syracuse University. 


The Colonial Period of American History: England’s Commer- 
cial and Colonial Policy, 1. By Charles M. Andrews. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 477. $4.00.) 


It is difficult to comment on Professor Andrews’s fourth volume 
without resorting to superlatives already worn smooth by review- 
ers of the earlier parts of this monumental work. To follow a dis- 
tinguished scholar, who writes so that none need doubt his 
meaning, through the ramifications of English commercial and 
colonial policies is a stimulating experience. Although the main 
theme is the history and operation of the administrative agencies 
that England provided for the regulation of trade and the over- 
sight of the plantations, there are also excursions into the details 
of the acis of navigation and trade, the methods of the customs 
service, and the business of the vice-admiralty courts. More than 
a quarter-century ago, Professor Andrews remarked in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review (xx, 52) that British governmental policy 
on the one side and colonial organization and development on 
the other constitute complementary parts of a common subject. 
He intimated that the one could not be understood without the 
other. Unfortunately, limitations of space and the difficulties of 
arranging material have here prevented him from filling his own 
prescription. The reader must turn to other volumes in the 
series to find the complementary story of commercial activity 
and private enterprise in the colonies. 

For Professor Andrews the colonial period has never been “the 
ante-chamber to the great hall of our national development.” He 
has consistently refused to view the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries in English America through the refracting medium of 
the American Revolution. The volume under review is no excep- 
tion. Opinions and interests of the English merchant-capitalists, 
the slow emergence of a commercial program, and its relation to 
colonial policy are described in terms of their own contemporary 
scene. The emphasis generally is on description, though the 
author occasionally permits himself the luxury of passing judg- 
ment upon the conclusions of other historians. By implication he 
dissents from Wertenbaker’s opinion in The Planters of Colonial 
Virginia (86-94) that the navigation acts were a “terrible dis- 
aster” for Virginia, and he finds no evidence that trade restric- 
tions were a major cause of the insurrections led by Bacon in 
Virginia and Culpeper in North Carolina or that they had any- 
thing to do with the later uprisings in Maryland, New England, 
and New York. On the general effect of English commercial 
policy he is in substantial agreement with Beer. 

Most students will read with care the last two chapters: “Mer- 
cantilism and the Colonies,” and “England's Attempt to Enforce 
Her Colonial Policy.” Here Professor Andrews admirably sets 
forth the results of his inquiry. Granting that the century from 
1660 to 1760 was an era of mercantile domination, he finds nev- 
ertheless that “an accepted mercantile system, in the sense of an 
established body of mercantile doctrines upon which all the 
mercantilists could unite,” never existed, and that the mercantil- 
ists were “never in complete command of the situation” (326 and 
365). In Parliament the merchant and planter-capitalists fre- 
quently suffered defeat. In fact, “it is a gross historical blunder 
to start with the premises that British colonial policy and mer- 
cantilism were at any time convertible terms or that the col- 
onists were ever seriously hampered by the restrictions placed 
upon their desire to manufacture.” This may be true, but Pro- 
fessor Andrews’s pages are filled with evidence of the constant 
and intimate relation between mercantile theory and colonial 
policy. Of this the imperial administrators and the colonial mer- 
chants and planters were well aware. 

Probably the most provocative portion of the book is the 
long concluding footnote in which the author forcefully objects 
to the contention of Professor Hacker that the Revolution was 
an attempt of “the American merchant and planter capitalism” 
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to obtain “release from the fetters of the English Mercantile 
System.” One wishes that this brief but cogent dissent had been 
elaborated. As it stands, it is marred by an apparent inclination 
to classify all historians who stress economic factors as economic 
determinists. It is certainly possible to emphasize the commercial, 
industrial, and financial forces behind British policy without 
subscribing to a Marxian interpretation of history. Indeed, that 
is precisely what Professor Andrews has done. 


Joun A. Krourt. 
Columbia University. 


Assignment Down East. By Henry Buxton. (Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont: Stephen Daye Press. 1938. Pp. 294. $3.00.) 


The nearly three hundred pages of Assignment Down East are 
filled with accounts of interviews with people who live in the State 
of Maine. Both common and uncommon men and women appear 
within these pages, stay-at-homes and world-wide travelers, sane 
and deluded individuals, bachelors, near-bachelors, and spinsters, 
sober grey-haired men, and laughing dark-eyed girls of an earlier 
day, sailors and fishermen to the Grand Banks with exciting ex- 
periences to relate, and quiet unassuming women who have 
played their part well at sea when the command of the vessel fell 
to them in an emergency. Here are also plain storekeepers and 
trappers, and woodsmen standing side by side with hunters of 
another sort—the treasure-seekers, ship-builders and old-time 
fiddlers, living Maine Indians and old skippers with marvelous 
tales of rough weather which never grow old. It is through the 
experiences of all of these persons, who for the most part are 
men and women beyond middle age, that one sees Maine’s past 
and appreciates that this group of individuals, more nearly of 
the original stock than almost any other group in our country, 
have kept and are keeping their sanity and balance. 

Not only does one gain a knowledge of Maine’s history in the 
sixties, seventies, and eighties of the nineteenth century to the 
present day, within which period lie the experiences of nearly all 
these people; but a history of the ancestry of the person speaking 
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often takes us back to the Revolutionary days or even earlier, to 
the days of piracy and the earliest settlement on the coast of 
Maine. 

To the mind of the reviewer, some of the best features of the 
interviews lie in the historical material which is presented in this 
manner. Some excellent examples of this are the storekeepers 
who not only recount their present-day life but through the 
pages of old ledgers in their possession, make a comparison of 
present-day costs and those of similar articles in Revolutionary 
times, the trader who gives us an account of the cattle-driving 
and the sheep-raising of the Aroostook sixty years ago—a business 
not in existence at the present day—the artisan who, carrying on 
brickmaking, relates the history of making pottery and bricks in 
our state, the doctor who takes us back to the early history of 
the islands whose inhabitants he has served for many years, the 
shipbuilders who follow the careers of the boats built in certain 
shipyards or trace the history of shipbuilding as the members of 
a family have seen it during two or three generations. 

Through all these histories, the human element predominates. 
The industries were the lives of the people: the trips around the 
world, the visiting of foreign ports, the birth of children at sea 
were all a part of the everyday life of the times. On the other 
hand, with the flair of a true newspaper man for headlines, the 
author has placed for his first chapters stories which are not typi- 
cal of Maine people and which might give the casual and uncriti- 
cal reader the impression that all Maine inhabitants are easily 
deluded by a religious fanatic or that all Maine spinsters live in 
an unfinished castle in the woods, with twenty cats as companions. 
This brings into question also the order in which the chapters are 
arranged. More continuity might be secured with a more orderly 
arrangement. If one is reading for mere entertainment and is not 
looking below the surface of these ordinary lives, there seems to 
be much of a sameness in the stories, but a critical, interested 
reader finds amid all of the seeming monotony valuable his- 
torical information and a widening acquaintance with men and 
women whose experiences have enriched not only their own lives 
but the lives of future generations. 

AvA HARRIET CHADBOURNE. 
University of Maine. 
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Semi-Centennial. Some of the Life and Part of the Opinions of 
Leonard Bacon. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1939. Pp. xiii, 
273. $3.50.) 


Fifty seems to be the dangerous age for homo sapiens Ameri- 
canus. The male menopause takes varied forms, of which the 
most common is a belated and ridiculous tom-catting. Others 
go to sea; some write autobiographies. This biological urge, so far 
as I can see, is the principal reason for Semi-Centennial. Emphat- 
ically the motive was not self-advertising, for the author is one 
of the few living poets who do not consider themselves neglected 
or significant. Had the book frozen in print that nervous, ener- 
getic, talented, Puck-like, exasperating offshoot of a royal family 
of Yale named Leonard Bacon, it would have been a great book; 
but it does not. So I still think that “there'd otter be a lor agin’” 
writing autobiographies, at least by New Englanders, until they 
have reached the age of three score and ten, with nothing more to 
hope for and no front to keep up. A man of fifty, happily mar- 
ried, with young children, and the expectation of living another 
twenty years among nice people, cannot tell very much in an 
autobiography that is fundamental. Being psycho-analyzed by 
Jung, for instance. Leonard Bacon has given us the usual “places 
where I’ve been and people I’ve met,” but none of the former 
is particularly exciting, and of the latter, only his estimates of 
fellow poets in the last chapter are notable. The thumb-nail 
sketch of Elinor Wylie, on page 263, is remarkable. I who saw 
Wylie plain will say it’s far better than any of the published 
sketches of her. And there is a splendid tribute to Robert Frost. 

As in his poetry, so here, are some of Bacon’s typical epigrams. 
Vachel Lindsay in his readings “dwelt on a vowel long enough 
to grow a crop on it.” “A great book is just as real to a man of 
cultivation as a lavatory in a brothel is to the new kind of critic.” 
“The Golden Bough-wough.” It is refreshing to know a member 
of the “Lost Generation” who has not wandered in the Waste 
Land, but is still robust and unashamed to enjoy life. Moreover, 
he has done so on his own terms, not as a member of a sect, 
clique, or party. He dares to take counsel of one of his favorite 
classic authors: in medio tutissimus ibis. Bacon is equally uneasy 
in the Yale Club and at Carmel; his barbed shafts are as often 
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aimed at the fascist pachyderm as at the communist eel. In a 
revolution, be it rightist or leftist, Bacon would be promptly 
liquidated. For he spent two years writing a poem to show up 
d’Annunzio as the human louse he was; yet he coins such epi- 
grams as “Kike’s Pique” to describe a certain kind of literary 
weekly review. 

There are chapters on Yale and Berkeley that the future his- 
torians of those universities will cherish. There is an estimate 
of the New England character for which all good Yankees should 
be grateful. Bacon’s war experiences are one of the best accounts 
of the muddled madness at Washington that I have read. By all 
proper standards it is a good book; yet so inferior to Bacon the 
poet and Bacon the man that I think it should have been put on 
ice for another quarter-century. 

S. E. Morison. 
Harvard University. 


Acadia at the End of the Seventeenth Century: Letters, Journals, 
and Memoirs of Joseph Robineau de Villebon, and other Con- 
temporary Documents. By John Clarence Webster. (Saint 
John, New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Museum. 1934. 
Pp. xi, 232. $3.00.) 


Some twelve years ago, Mr. Webster acquired in New York 
a valuable collection of original French manuscripts relating to 
Acadia. Among these were journals, memoirs, and letters of 
Robineau de Villebon, governor of Acadia from 1690 to 1700; 
his lieutenant, Villieu; and Tibierge, the agent of the Acadian 
Trading Company. For a translation of these documents, to- 
gether with an introduction and some very scholarly notes, Mr. 
Webster is deserving of our thanks. 

In June, 1690, when Villebon, bringing reinforcements from 
Canada, reached Port Royal, he found that a few weeks before 
Sir William Phips had captured and destroyed the fort, taken 
the governor and the small garrison to Boston jails, and exacted 
from the French settlers an oath of allegiance to the British 
Crown. Villebon immediately realized that it would be useless 
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to rebuild the fort, for with the small force at his disposal, he 
would be at the mercy of the English fleet. Moreover, the terri- 
fied inhabitants, although French at heart, wished to live at peace 
with New England. Villebon then decided to transfer the head- 
quarters of the colony to the mainland, up the Saint John River, 
first at Jemseg, later at Nashwaak, some seventy miles from the 
sea, where he would be out of reach. Only after the destruction 
of Pemaquid and of the English settlements in Newfoundland 
(1696), and the complete failure of a British attack on Nashwaak 
did he feel that the danger had subsided sufficiently for a move 
back to the coast. He then built a fort at the mouth of the Saint 
John River, which was not finished till 1699. It was there that he 
died a few months later. Peace, however, had been declared two 
years earlier, and Brouillan, who succeeded Villebon as governor 
of Acadia, moved the seat of the colony back to Port Royal. 

Two other reasons had prompted Villebon to establish him- 
self at Nashwaak: greater proximity to Quebec, and closer con- 
tact with the Maliseet, Penobscot, and Kennebec tribes, with 
whom he seems to have enjoyed much prestige and authority. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that he had scarcely enough men to 
garrison his two forts at Jemseg and Nashwaak, he was able to 
harass the New England colonists constantly until peace was 
proclaimed in 1698. He did this by means of Indian war parties 
which raided the villages on the coast, even reaching the out- 
skirts of Boston, causing much destruction and loss of life 
everywhere. The most famous of these expeditions is the one 
led by Villieu and Thury in 1693, which attacked the settlers of 
Oyster Bay (Durham, New Hampshire), killing 104 and captur- 
ing many others. 

If Villebon seems to have been on the best of terms with his 
Indian allies, his relations with some of his own subordinates, 
especially Villieu and the King’s clerk, Des Goutins, were far 
from being friendly. Also, his policy of trying to induce the 
colonists to clear the land, build farms, and raise crops met 
with much opposition. Sedentary life did not appeal to the 
Acadians; they preferred to be coureurs de bois and make easy 
money in the fur trade. The four Damours brothers, who laid 
claims to extensive seigneuries‘on both banks of the Saint John 
River, had hardly any land under cultivation. Even some of the 
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priests liked better to go hunting with the Indians than to say 
Mass. Hence Villebon’s frequent complaints against the secular 
clergy, and his suggestions that they be replaced by Récollets, 
who, however, did not always prove very reliable. 

Mr. Webster is to be congratulated for having included in his 
edition detailed maps and well documented biographical sketches. 
The reviewer, however, regrets that the original French text was 
not published along with the English version. This would have 
helped us get a better understanding of a few obscure passages in 
the translation. For example, the expression lwy quatriesme, 
which puzzled Mr. Webster (35, note) was fairly common in the 
seventeenth century, as meaning “he and three others.” 

Louts-ANDRE VIGNERAS. 
University of Maine. 


Immigrant Settlements in Connecticut: Their Growth and Char- 
acteristics. By Samuel Koenig. Works Progress Administration, 
Federal Writers’ Project for the State of Connecticut. (Hart- 
ford: Connecticut State Department of Education. 1938. Pp. 67. 
Free copies sent upon request.) 


Widespread interest has developed in the American Guide 
Series published by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration. Commendable as such work is, this 
agency has perhaps rendered a greater service by compiling pam- 
phlets and booklets on subjects of local historical and sociological 
interest designed chiefly for use in the public schools. This bro- 
chure on Immigrant Settlements in Connecticut is one of the 
best and most useful of its kind. 

Persons of English or Scottish descent formed in 1790 about 
ninety-seven per cent of Connecticut’s overwhelmingly rural and 
agricultural population; in 1930 nearly two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants of the Land of Steady Habits lived in industrial urban areas 
and were either foreign-born or of foreign-born parentage. Mr. 
Koenig’s little book attempts virtually for the first time to present 
the interesting facts of this amazing transformation, which has 
placed Connecticut next only to Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
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in the proportion of its foreign-born stock. Turning the pages 
at random, one discovers that native Americans constitute only 
one-fifth of New Britain’s population; that marked economic and 
social distinctions exist in New Haven between the prosperous 
Italians of the Hill Section and their poorer compatriots in the 
Wooster area; that about a thousand Jewish families engage in 
farming; that proportionately more French-Canadians have left 
the State since the depression than members of any other group; 
that the Poles seem most resistant to amalgamation; that the 
Ukranians are the most illiterate immigrants; and that the Finns 
cling tenaciously to agriculture while the Danes generally seek 
out the mechanical trades. An all-too-brief section devoted to the 
organized life of the immigrant communities demonstrates the 
important réle played by the churches, particularly the Roman 
Catholic, in ordering immigrant social life. Useful tables and 
several excellent pie graphs and charts supplement the text. An 
important feature of the useful bibliography is the list of works 
of biography and fiction illustrating the life of the various racial 
and national groups. Edna Ferber’s American Beauty ought to 
have been included in the section on the Bohemians. 

This little manual aims to be factual. Interpretation, says the 
author, must await completion of a state-wide survey of immi- 
grant colonies, now in progress under the zxgis of the Federal 
Writers’ Project. Teachers and general readers will find this pre- 
liminary report entertaining and valuable; students will eagerly 
await the appearance of the larger study. 

CARL BRIDENBAUGH. 
Brown University. 


Voyage of the New Hazard to the Northwest Coast, Hawaii and 
China, 1810-1813. By Stephen Reynolds. Edited by Frederic W. 
Howay. (Salem: The Peabody Museum. 1939. Pp. xxii, 158. 
$4.00.) 


New England maritime history has no more important epoch 
than that of the fur trade to the Northwest Coast of North Ameri- 
ca and China. There have been few published journals of this 
period, although students have had access to a number of manu- 
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script logs available both in private hands and in museums or 
libraries. The Peabody Museum is to be congratultaed on having 
published such an original source of material as this and especially 
in having secured Judge Frederic W. Howay as its editor. The 
introduction and footnotes reflect a knowledge and an under- 
standing of this period to which probably no other scholar has 
attained. 

Although Boston merchants and ships had already initiated 
trade with China prior to 1790, it was in that year that Captain 
Robert Gray, in the ship Columbia, returned from a trip around 
the world, having traded for furs on the Northwest Coast, re- 
traded these for tea and silks in Canton, and returned to Boston 
via the Cape of Good Hope. Some English ships were already 
engaged in this commerce, but from that time on the “Boston 
men” monopolized it. This epoch was short (1785-1825) but in- 
tensive. The Northwest Coast tribes of Indians living along tide- 
water found the sea-otter relatively easy prey while they lasted 
and highly prized by the white traders. The fever of competition 
resembled a gold rush. 

Judge Howay’s introduction gives an outline of the life of 
Stephen Reynolds. He was born at Andover, Massachusetts, in 
1782. In October, 1810, he shipped as A.B. in the brig New Haz- 
ard, and this book is the journal which he kept on that voyage. 
Again in 1817, he sailed for the Northwest Coast on the ship Jda, 
but landed on the coast of Chile. Somewhere about 1822 or 1823 
he turned up in the Hawaiian Islands, where he settled. During 
his life there (1823-1855) he kept a diary, seven of the nine vol- 
umes of which are now in the possession of the Peabody Museum 
of Salem. 

The introduction goes into some detail as to Reynolds’s life on 
the islands. It is particularly interesting because it furnishes a 
more or less typical example of a Yankee trader at a then remote 
part of the globe. He dealt in the products of the islands and 
goods imported for trade. Evidently he prospered, for he contrib- 
uted to and was greatly interested in the Oahu Charity School. He 
was naturally of a legalistic mind—so much so, in fact, that he 
appeared as a lawyer for various clients. Among other activities 
he was a pilot for Honolulu Harbor. The introduction contains, 
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in addition, an excellent description of the activities of the New 
Hazard and of the fur trade on the Northwest Coast. 

Most of the logs and journals of this period were kept by offi- 
cers of the ships, and they often smack of some “ghost writ- 
er.” In other instances political or economic factors very much 
restricted their contents and style, so that the reader feels some- 
how that the facts were not always quite as they are represented 
by the writers. The journal of Stephen Reynolds is especially in- 
teresting as having been written from the point of view of the 
forecastle, and for the author’s own enjoyment, with no idea of 
publication. 

The brig New Hazard of Salem left Boston on October 10, 
1810. Judge Howay summarizes a good part of the voyage to 
Cape Horn, which she reached on the first of January, 1811. After 
rounding Cape Horn she made good progress north, crossing the 
Equator on February 7. On February 10 there occurs this unusual 
entry: “Ran butt against a whale.” The brig anchored in the 
roads of Karakakooa on March 1, 1811. The journal tells crypti- 
cally of the taking on of provisions, the relationship of the crew 
with the natives, and the constant and manifold duties of the 
crew in reconditioning the ship and rigging. 

On March 8, 1811, the New Hazard sailed for the Northwest 
Coast of America. The voyage was uneventful except for the 
working of the ship and an occasional gale. On March 28 an 
anchorage was made at Woody Point Bay or Cape Cook, the most 
westerly point on Vancouver Island. She then proceeded north 
to Queen Charlotte’s Islands, to begin the summer trade for furs. 
She continued this trade until September 8, when she returned 
to the Hawaiian Islands for supplies. Her stay there was short, 
for she sailed again for the coast on October 15. This time she 
anchored in Skidegate Inlet, on the east coast of Queen Char- 
lotte’s Islands. 

The New Hazard continued her trading from November 2, 
1811, until September 20, 1812—a total of eighteen months, with 
the exception of her voyage to the islands to replenish her sup- 
plies. During this time she had cruised from the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca well up into Alaska. Reynolds’s journal supplies a valu- 
able view of the trading practices of that day. An arrangement 
was entered into with the Lydia, a brig from Boston under Cap- 
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tain James Bennett, whereby the two ships would pool their pur- 
chases. Clerks were mutually exchanged to see that the transac- 
tion was carried out fairly to both parties. Slaves were purchased 
from one tribe and exchanged for furs with another tribe. This 
was evidently a common practice. Floggings of the crew were 
frequent and drastic. Judge Howay seems to feel that this prac- 
tice was more prevalent on the New Hazard than on other ships 
trading in furs. This seems questionable: poor food, inadequate 
living quarters, and excessive exposure brought out the very 
worst traits in the characters of both men and officers. 

On September 20, 1812, the New Hazard sailed from Kaigahnee, 
Alaska, for the Hawaiian Islands. She tarried for fourteen days 
to take on sandalwood and sealskins from some other vessels 
which were there. Sailing thence, on November 14, she reached 
Macao Roads on December 19, 1812, and Whampoa on Decem- 
ber 24. Four months were required to exchange her furs for tea 
and other products of the Orient. Setting out on July 27, 1813, 
she headed for Cape Horn via Tahiti. The uqal route home was 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, but the War of 1812 made 
necessary a route less frequented by men-of-war. She arrived in 
Boston on December 24, 1813. -_ 

Anyone reading this narrative can only marvel at the ploysicel 
and mental endurance which the crews of these “Norwesmen” 
displayed. Human life, both of white man and native, was cheap, 
and the slightest infractions of discipline were the occasion of 
brutal punishment. But the skippers usually brought their ships 
home. 


Portland, Oregon. EpMUND HAyEs. 


The Yankee Cheese Box. By Robert Stanley McCordock. (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company. [1938.] Pp. 470. $3.00.) 


The American ironclads Monitor and Merrimack have found 
an able historian in Dr. McCordock. Basing his investigation on 
official documents, newspapers, and private correspondence, he 
succeeds in presenting accurately and vividly a complete picture 
of their brief careers. 
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The general reader will be grateful for the clear, non-technical 
description of the construction of the vessels. There are, however, 
many sidelights on important technical matters which will be 
of interest to students of naval science. The state of the building 
of ironclads in Europe is discussed briefly, and an adequate ac- 
count is given of the naval policies adopted by both the Union 
and the Confederacy prior to the battles at Hampton Roads. 

The real value of this study lies in the excellent treatment of 
the public reaction to these engagements. To most naval experts 
of the time it was a foregone conclusion that wooden ships would 
prove helpless against ironclads; to the general public the con- 
firmation of this theory at Hampton Roads came as a crushing 
surprise. When reports of the Merrimack’s defeat of the Federal 
fleet on March 8, 1862, reached the North, they created a near 
panic. The author's account of the events that followed—the 
frantic efforts of Boston, Newport, and other coastal cities to 
prepare themselves for defense; the general awakening of public 
opinion to the value of ironclads; the unsuccessful attempt of 
Massachusetts to build one; the alternate jubilation and dejec- 
tion of North and South; the caustic and, in most cases, unjust 
criticism of both navy department heads; the amusing schemes 
suggested for destroying the Merrimack; the boastful warnings 
issued by prominent men and the press to England—is dramatic, 
although at times a trifle overburdened with quotation. In the 
light of a later contrary belief, it is worthy of note that not even 
the Monitor's encounter with the Merrimack on March g, 1862, 
was successful in dispelling the fear of the latter in the North. 
This was acconsglished only when the evacuation of Norfolk in 
early May ails the self-destruction of the Southern ironclad in- 
evitable. , 

The effect of Hampton Rxyads on public opinion in Europe was 
almost as pronounced as in tha United States. To England the 
news caused grave anxiety. The ‘fear that she would lose her 
supremacy of the seas led to a popular demand for more iron- 
clads. In reality the information gained Ds ae naval experts 
was meager. The real contribution of the MonXor and Merrimack 
to naval construction, as the author shows, was+in the impetus 
given to the armoring of ships and to the use of the revolving 
turret. 
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The question “Who won the fight?” will probably never be 
settled to the complete satisfaction of either North or South. In 
his final chapter, Dr. McCordock has presented the claims of 
both sides impartially. Most unbiased readers will come to the 
conclusion that the contest ended in a draw. 

This study should prove of great value to students of the Civil 
War period; naval historians, especially, will find it an admirable 
supplement to Baxter’s Introduction of the Ironclad Warship. 
Its usefulness could have been increased considerably, however, 
by the addition of plans and illustrations. The failure of the 
author to provide an index is regrettable and inexcusable. 

STEPHEN T. RILEY. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


This Was a Poet: A Critical Biography of Emily Dickinson. By 
George Frisbie Whicher. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1938. Pp. xiii, 337. Illustrated. $3.00.) 


Though Emily Dickinson died hardly fifty years ago, less is 
known about the details of her life than of almost any major 
English poet of the seventeenth century. Hence the biographical 
part of Professor Whicher’s book necessarily resembles J. Q. 
Adams's Life of Shakespeare, in which a rounded portrait is 
achieved from what little is surely known about the great drama- 
tist, what more can be reasonably accepted from tradition and 
inferred from the evidence of his works, and what has been 
ascertained about his time and environment and associates. This 
task has been remarkably well done in This Was a Poet, in which 
a real Emily stands forth in her family, at school and college, 
and at Amherst in girlhood and in the increasing solitude of her 
later years. There is a positive benefit derived from the necessity 
of using much background material because the timelessness, 
the late publication, and the consequent retarded recognition 
of her work have caused her to be illogically bracketed with the 
twentieth-century “new poets,” who had begun to be born about 
the time when she died. It is a real service to present her in her 
actual setting, to be accepted and explained as a product of New 
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England in the time of Emerson's maturity and in the locality of 
Bryant's youth. 

The biography, occupying the first half of the book, is effective- 
ly narrated and enlivened by passages from contemporary jour- 
nals and letters, many of which are privately owned and not 
accessible for reference. The author’s inferences and estimates 
concerning uncharted portions of Miss Dickinson's life, though 
naturally leaving room for differing interpretations, are fully 
documented and supported, both in his text and in his extended 
bibliographical postcript. Perhaps some of the latter material 
deserves more properly a place in the main text, such as the 
interesting fact that the Reverend Charles Wadsworth’s mar- 
riage had been childless for seven years before his meeting with 
Emily in May, 1854. It is possible that the birth of his first two 
children, in 1858 and 1860, served as much as his removal to 
California in 1862, to seem to blot out any hopes in her affection 
for him. 

Any biographer must be largely concerned with evaluating 
this central and formative episode in her life. Mr. Whicher evi- 
dently considers the relation an essentially one-sided one, in 
which love on her part was real and intense—a yearning devotion 
growing out of treasured recollection of a few meetings and 
letters, and a deep, sincere admiration of Wadsworth’s person- 
ality. But that he “was ever her ‘lover’ in any sense of the word 
that the world understands,” Professor Whicher believes, “there 
is not one scintilla of evidence, ...not even a probability” (82). 
This is a sweeping statement, perhaps provoked a bit by the 
irritation at Miss Dickinson’s official biographers and editors 
which crops out at intervals in the book. We may share his smile 
at Lavinia’s alarm lest it be thought that Emily was “in love with 
a married man” (320); but when, wishing to use Emily's picture 
of her interview with her lover as fact, but to reject the signifi- 
cance she gives it, he explains that Wadsworth perhaps “in at- 
tempting to console slightly overdid the fatherly part” (106), we 
may be pardoned for thinking that the gentleman protests over- 
much. The truth is, of course, that from the handful of some- 
what platitudinous notices cited from the Presbyterian Encyclo- 
pedia, a family genealogy, anda scrapbook of clippings, with the 
recollections of a son born in 1868 and only fourteen at his 
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father’s death, we know exactly nothing about Wadsworth’s 
intimate life in the 1850's. The lack is filled if we may take the 
evidence of Emily's letters—fragments of purported incidents 
and conversations: ¢.g., “My life is full of dark secrets,”—and 
such poems as “It was a quiet way,” “I rose because he sank,” 
“I make his crescent fill or lack.” We may take this evidence, or 
leave it. Professor Whicher discounts such utterances as “poetic 
fiction.” Many readers, doubtless, aware of how rare the fictional 
element is in her work elsewhere, will find it humanly easier to 
accept them at their apparent face value. 

Part Three of the book deals in a thoroughly satisfactory way 
with the chief influences upon Emily Dickinson’s thought and 
style, namely her New England upbringing, Yankee humor, 
Emerson, and other writers and books. The first section suffers 
from a confused use of the term “Puritan,” excusable certainly 
since our critical lexicography has not as yet evolved a clear dis- 
tinction between the historical Puritanism of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and puritanism as a permanent force in 
English and American history and literature from before the 
time of Chaucer to our own day. Especially impressive is the 
demonstration of the closeness, amounting almost to identity, 
of her manner in verse expression with Emerson’s, capped by a 
quatrain which will baffle most readers as to which penned it: 


The hedge is gemmed with diamonds, 
The air with Cupids full, 

The cobweb clues of Rosamond 
Guide lovers to the pool. 


The concluding section is a critical estimate of the poet's verse 
technique and of her poetry dealing with nature, with love, 
and with the human spirit and the universe. The first chapter, 
“Thoughts in the Gown,” demolishes the superficial view that 
her use of meters and rhymes is slipshod and careless, and rightly 
maintains that “she knew exactly what she was doing and did it 
with full intention” (247). She developed in her most character- 
istic poems a technique of studied avoidance of actual rhymes, 
as in “I like to see it lap the miles,” with its four “rhyme” pairs, 
up—step, peer—pare, while—hill, and star—door. These might 
well be classed as “token-rhymes,” which the reviewer has else- 
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where ventured to describe as a magnanimous gesture in acknowl- 
edgment of an obligation she has no intention of fulfilling. If 
this be so, it is perhaps a work of supererogation to pursue cate- 
gories of deviation from exact pattern as Professor Whicher does, 
since they inevitably lead to “ (d) Miscellaneous” for those which, 
like robes—forbid, defy classification. The illuminating chapters 
dealing with her nature poems and with her intellectual processes 
are among the best things in the book. 

Faults in fact or statement are few and negligible. If the critic 
were Kittredge-trained, he would know, as Lowell and Emily did, 
that be as an indicative verb is correctly used for all persons and 
numbers except the third singular, so that when she writes “My 
neighbor be,” the form has to be explained on a different basis. 
The reviewer is inclined to question the desire for an archaic 
flavor as the explanation, and to suggest rather what Mr. Whicher 
has elsewhere stressed as her artistic integrity—the effort to ex- 
press her thought with the utmost exactness. Hence her apprecia- 
tion of the inadequacy of our indicative for many refined shades 
of poetic meaning—putative, optative, conatory, concessive, moni- 
tory, inferential—for which she made use generally of the sub- 
junctive form, as in the stanza 


Mirth is the mail of anguish 
In which it caution arm 
Lest anybody spy the blood 
And “You're hurt!” exclaim. 


The fine poem “A thought ran up my mind today,” Miss Dickin- 
son’s version of the basic experience upon which Wordsworth’s 
“Intimations” ode is built, seems to have eluded the critic, since 
his two comments on it are awry. It is surely far more than a “mere 
field note” (293); and the essential quality of such “shadowy 
recollections ...fallings from us, vanishings” is precisely that 
they cannot be fingerprinted (182). 

A word should be said about the extraordinary aptness of 
Professor Whicher’s phrasing expressing the poet's elusive and 
playful spirit: [The universe] “was full of defects that she felt 
obliged to report to the management” (301); “The God who 
sometimes visited her came as an ‘old neighbor.’ His residence 
was not far from hers. Unfortunately He was often out” (162— 
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163). [Emily's wit] “startles us in an unexpected phrase or epithet 
and is gone before we know it, as though a bird in flight had 
slightly lowered an eyelid at us” (184). “If Jehovah’s watch was 
wrong, she could tease him about it despite the inconvenience 
He had caused her” (288-289). In the penetration as well as the 
effectivenes of such remarks he has captured the poet’s own idiom. 
MiLTon ELLIs. 
University of Maine. 


New Poetry of New England: Frost and Robinson. By Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1939. 
Pp. xvi, 148. $2.00.) 


This book comprises the six lectures Mr. Coffin gave in the 
winter of last year on the Percy Turnbull Memorial foundation 
at Johns Hopkins. “The World That is Gone” appraises the New 
England poetry of the nineteenth century against its general 
economic, social, and cultural background. “The Artist in the 
Wrong World” is Edwin Arlington Robinson, writing of the 
decaying Big-House New Englanders who lived along the rivers 
and sea and by means of them; “The Poet in a New World” is 
Robert Frost, looking steadily at the sturdy Little-House farmers 
of the hinterland “who never expected too much, and so were nev- 
er disappointed, who worked themselves into their woods and 
stonewalls and barns.” And though there are glances at other New 
England poets, the last three lectures are likewise devoted chiefly 
to Robinson and Frost—“A New Language for Poetry,” “A Wider 
Pattern of Sympathy,” and “A New Kind of Salvation.” 

Some readers may think that Mr. Coffin has pushed his thesis 
as to Big-House and Little-House New Englanders too far; but 
all will enjoy, and non-New Englanders must be grateful for, the 
light that a native son of the region throws on much of its im- 
mediate past and present—on the special status, for instance, of 
“the hired man” on a small hill farm. Though not unaware of 
the besetting negatives in the modern world, Mr. Coffin himself 
inclines to wide sympathies and stalwart affirmatives, and there- 
fore it is as natural for him as it is right finally to turn away from 
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Robinson's “faceless” people and to tip the balance of his book, 
both in bulk and in judgment, heavily in favor of Frost. Quota- 
tions from Frost’s letters and printed talks provide the steel in 
the framework of the last three lectures. 

Like his poems, several of which he quotes in company with 
those of Robinson and Frost, Mr. Coffin’s discourses are written 
con amore and in his characteristically aureate style. In his inci- 
dental observations on other New England poets, notably Wilbert 
Snow, he is whole-heartedly cordial. It is, indeed, primarily as a 
glowingly appreciative introduction to Robinson and Frost and 
their New England backgrounds that Mr. Coffin’s lectures will 
continue to be valuable. 

Rosert S. NEWDICK. 
Ohio State University. 


Herman Melville: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. By Willard Thorp. American Writers 
Series. (New York: the American Book Company. 1938. Pp. 
clxi, 437. $1.25.) 


This new volume in the American Writers Series seems a clear- 
cut and sensible introduction to Melville’s life and works. In 
the long critical biography which prefaces the selections, Mr. 
Thorp gives us the much-needed straightforward summary of 
Melville’s life. Through the use of new material and an objective 
approach, he clarifies some of the questionable statements which 
earlier biographers have made. Of Melville’s friendship with 
Hawthorne, for example, he presents a well-documented analysis 
which seems to explode the generally accepted idea of Haw- 
thorne’s coldness and Melville’s disillusionment. Also, the excel- 
lently selected critical bibliography which is appended to the 
preface should be an aid to anyone embarking upon a study of 
Melville. 

The selections themselves are, of course, open to the inevitable 
quibblings which everyone feels free to make about all selected 
readings. Nevertheless, Mr. Thorp seems to have chosen signifi- 
cant passages which should incite the student to further investi- 
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gation on his own. Because the bibliographical introduction sug- ° 
gests that an attempt has been made to outline Melville's life in 
direct relation to the development of his ideas, one might object 
both to the selection from Mardi-which gives the impression 
that the novel is only a political allegory—and to the curious omis- 
sion of Billy Budd from the book. 

These two objections, however, are almost balanced by the 
inclusion of “new biographical material from the Duyckinck 
Collection of the New York Public Library, an unknown review 
by Melville, an unpublished poem of considerable personal in- 
terest, five unpublished letters, three letters from which only frag- 
ments have previously been quoted, and nine which have not 
before been given in a correct and complete context” (v). 

As a whole, the volume should be particularly useful to anyone 
who wishes to gain an accurate and concise picture of Melville’s 
place in American literature. 

F. BARRON FREEMAN. 
Harvard University. 


The Constitution Reconsidered. Edited for the American Histori- 
cal Association by Conyers Read. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1938. Pp. xviii, 424. $3.75.) 


At the 1937 meeting of the American Historical Association the 
program was focused, in honor of the sesquicentennial of the 
Constitution, upon the history of that document. The present 
volume contains twenty-seven papers originally read at that meet- 
ing. It would be quite erroneous, however, to describe the book 
as one dealing with the history and the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, even though the title would indicate just that. Only 
six essays, considerably less than one-third of the volume, deal 
with the Constitution and its development. The remainder deal 
with the European origins of American doctrines and institu- 
tions and with constitutional experiments in the British Domin- 
ions, in continental Europe, and in Latin America. All these have 
some connection with the background of the Constitution, or its 
influence in other countries, or offer interesting points for com- 
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parative constitutional study. The reviewer has no doubts as to 
the value to the student of American constitutional history of the 
study either of origins or of constitutional experiments in other 
countries, and with a few exceptions these papers are entirely 
worth publishing. 

One is, nevertheless, impressed with the scantiness of the ma- 
terial dealing with the American Constitution, as well as with 
the fact that only three of the six essays dealing directly with 
that subject are written by historians. The others are by political 
scientists and a professor of law. At least four of the papers in 
this section are real contributions to the literature of the subject. 
They demonstrate that constitutional history is as worthy of study 
as any other form of intellectual or institutional history, but they 
also help to make clear how much remains to be done in the 
study of American constitutional history and political thought. 

No one could expect a volume of this kind to contain a com- 
prehensive discussion of all the major problems of American 
constitutional history. But when most of those problems are not 
even mentioned, and when a volume entitled The Constitution 
Reconsidered contains more about English than about American 
constitutional and political thought, it may be appropriate to 
ask why. Nothing is included about the development of American 
federalism after 1787, while there are one essay about Canadian 
federalism and three dealing with federalism in Latin America; 
there is virtually nothing about the growth of the executive, the 
executive departments, or the administrative commissions in this 
country, although there is a good deal on this subject in the 
German, the Dominion, and the Latin-American constitutions; 
Coke receives more attention than Madison, and more is given to 
Hobbes than to Mason or Taney, more to Locke than to Marshall. 
more to Blackstone than to Story and Kent combined. 

The answer to the question is not to be found in the unim- 
portance of the American side of the story. It lies in the fact that 
the interests and energies of American historians have for several 
decades been elsewhere engaged. “The Constitution of the United 
States is today probably the most important single document in 
the archives of mankind. To the student of modern times the his- 
tory of how it was created and ‘how it has since been expanded to 
meet the changing needs of a rapidly changing world is a matter 
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of transcendent importance.” So runs the declaration on the 
jacket. The reviewer has no means of knowing how many Ameri- 
can historians would agree with such statements, but it is apparent 
that hardly more than a handful of them have, during the last 
twenty years, made any contribution of importance to this subject 
of “transcendent importance.” It is unfortunate that more have 
not discovered the opportunities for research and for interpreta- 
tive writing which the field offers. 
BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 

Harvard University. 
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SHORT NOTICES 





The Coquette: Or, the History of Eliza Wharton. By Hannah 
Webster Foster. Facsimile Text Society reprint from the original 
1797 edition, with an introduction by Herbert Ross Brown. 
(New York: The Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. xix + 
262. $2.60.) 


It is good to have a convenient reprint of the best American 
novel before Charles Brockden Brown and the most important 
example of the epistolary fiction which followed in the wake of 
Richardson’s sentimental tales of seduction, in this country. It 
is good also to learn that the Facsimile Text Society has relaxed 
its policy of limiting its introductions to brief bibliographical 
notes, especially when the editor is a scholar so well informed and 
skillful in writing as Herbert Brown. Often the facts regarding a 
book are more interesting and important than the book itself, 
though that is not the case here. It is surprising, in fact, that in 
view of the many early editions, The Coquette seems never to have 
been reprinted in the last sixty-five years. Its present emergence 
from security should call attention to its just merits in the por- 
trayal of a real heroine and her seducer, the maintaining of the 
thread of story, and the comparatively deft handling of the letter 
form, Professor Brown’s introduction excellently furnishes the 
desired minimum of external information. 

M. E. 


Whaling Masters. American Guide Series. Compiled and written 
by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration of Massachusetts. (New Bedford: the Old Dartmouth 
Historical Society. 1938. Pp. 314. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


Aside from an introduction of twenty-five pages, this is a mere 
list of masters, with the names of their ships, year of voyage, and 
“port” (whether port of registry or of departure is not stated). 
Since the masters’ names are arranged alphabetically and there is 
no index to ships, this list will profit genealogists most. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no exact statement in the introduction as to the 
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scope of the research or of the sources that were combed. Ap- 
parently the United States customs records were the basis, but for 
what ports is not indicated; and numerous voyages of the colonial 
era are also included. “Most of the given names,” we are told, 
were obtained from “age-yellowed newspaper files and musty log 
books.” Evidently this search was not very successful, for we find 
a page of just Greens, a page and a half of plain Fishers, and two 
pages of Coffins without handles. More common sense in outlin- 
ing the pfoject and care in its execution would have made this 
a valuable work of reference. But for “masters” instead of “cap- 
tains,” many thanks! 


S. E. M. 


The Pageant of Buckfield: John Davis Long Centennial. By Shir- 
ley Hall and Peirce Long. (Boston: the Thomas Todd Com- 
pany. Privately printed. 1938. Pp. 53.) 


On August 24, 1938, the town of Buckfield, Maine, celebrated 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of John D. Long, who 
was governor of Massachusetts in the early eighteen-eighties and 
Secretary of the Navy during the War with “pain. The chief fea- 
ture of the occasion was a pageant, the text of which is given in 
this good-looking pamphlet. The eight episodes begin with Buck- 
field in Revolutionary days and end with Secretary Long’s visit to 
his old home in the summer of 1898. The incidents illustrate well 
the development of Buckfield from a rough frontier settlement 
to a happy country town that adored its distinguished son and 
delighted in its right to call him “Johnny.” The dialogue is lively; 
and since many of the episodes are based upon contemporary 
accounts found in the manuscript journal of Governor Long’s 
father, the historical foundation is unusually authentic. The 
authors have skillfully worked into the text amusing passages from 
John D. Long’s boyhood journal, his poems “Forefathers’ Hymn” 
and “The Mountains of Maine,” and a specimen of his felicitous 
oratory. Buckfield is to be congratulated on the happy way in 
which it paid tribute to one who was for many years New Eng- 
land’s favorite citizen. 

L.S.M. 
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March of the Iron Men: A Social History of Union through In- 
vention. By Roger Burlingame. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1938. Pp. xvi, 500. $3.75.) 


Here is an original and stimulating book, but difficult both to 
read and to describe. Its subject matter and its method alike are 
unorthodox, and are inadequately suggested by the title. The 
subtitle is better, but even so, each word is used in a special sense. 
This “history” is “social,” because it focuses on the social necessi- 
ties and cultural patterns which have mothered American inven- 
tion, rather than on the individual inventors. It describes the 
“Union” of the American states following the Revolution, but 
stops at 1865. Finally, the word “invention” includes social sys- 
tems and political institutions, as well as machines. The author 
suggests (70) that “Franklin invented the United States.” 

In everything except its basic conception and its occasional 
insights, the book is secondhand. It does not pretend to original 
scholarship. It quotes Lewis Mumford frequently, and reprints 
his illustrations almost at random. It introduces large masses of 
factual and historical material which is both familiar and heavy. 
But often it suggests new interpretations of these facts, and new 
patterns for these histories. If the book were half as long, it would 
be twice as interesting. As it is, the general reader may perhaps 
cull its best insights from the first and last paragraphs of the 
chapters, and these will reward him richly. 

From this reinterpretation of histcry, Eli Whitney emerges as 
hero—greater even than Benjamin Franklin. For Whitney “in- 
vented,” not merely the cotton gin, but what was more important, 
the system of the manufacture of interchangeable parts, which 
has made possible modern mass production. This is “the American 
system” which, the author proves (4:4), first originated and flour- 
ished in America. This book will be read not for information so 
much as for illumination and suggestion. 

F. LC. 











THE ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE MEMORIAL MONOGRAPH 
SERIES 


The American Historical Association is setting aside a portion 
of the income of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund for 
the publication of a series of monographs in any field or period 
of American history, including Latin American. Historical schol- 
ars who have the degree of doctor of philosophy or who are of 
equivalent professional standing as demonstrated by previous 
publication are eligible to submit manuscripts of between 50,000 
and 80,000 words to the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Commit- 
tee. The committee will consider manuscripts once each year 
and all monographs should be in their hands by the end of the 
first week in January. Those manuscripts accepted will be pub- 
lished by the Committee in a style similar to that now used in 
the documentary series of the Beveridge Fund Publications. It is 
expected that sufficient funds will be available to enable the 
committee to publish two or three monographs annually. In 
examining these manuscripts the committee will give favorable 
consideration only to those which display expert technique, phil- 
osophical grasp of the subject explored, and excellent style. 
Manuscripts may be submitted to the Committee through the 
Assistant Secretary of the American Historical Association, Miss 
Patty W. Washington, 740 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., preferably about the first of January of each year, beginning 
in 1940. It should be noted that the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Prize is awarded by another committee under a separate set of 
rules. 
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Proressor Percy H. Boynton, of the University of Chicago, is 
author of numerous important books dealing with American 
literature. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN is assistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Cuarces I. Giicksperc, of Newark, New Jersey, is author of 
numerous critical articles dealing with English and American 
writers. 

Frep H. HARRINGTON is assistant professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Hucu O’NeILt HENCKEN is Curator of European Archeology at 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard. 

Josernine K. Piercy is a member of the Indiana University fac- 
ulty. 

Rosert Price is a member of the Department of English in the 
State University of Ohio. 

Miss LEONA ROSTENBERG is a member of the American Biblio- 
graphical Society and a candidate for the Doctorate in History 
at Columbia. 


Joun B. WHeEeLwricnt, of Boston, is author of several articles of 


historical criticism of American architecture and two volumes 
of verse. 

PRoressor ROBERT WITHINGTON, of Smith College, is an authority 
on pageants and pageantry. 

Harry A. Wricut, of Springfield, Massachusetts, is editor of 
Indian Deeds of Hampden County and a student of Indian 
lore in general. 
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